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EXPERIMENTS WITH SPECIAL MANURES. 


As our readers have perhaps already observed, 
we are giving frequent notices of experiments 
made to ascertain the specific action of various 
chemical substances, when applied to different 
crops. We shall continue to follow up this sub- 
ject, and publish all reliable experiments and 
results we can obtain, both from experimenters 
themselves, and from the journals of our own and 
foreign countries. There is often, among farm- 
ers, an unwarranted prejudice against articles 
from foreign journals; but it should be remem- 
bered that soz/s and crops are similar the world 
over, and hence a good result obtained in any one 
country is, in some degree, valuable to every other 
country. It should also be borne in mind, that 
several foreign countries are ahead of our own 
in scientific and experimental research, and in 
the inducements held out by Government, as well 
as by large Societies, to encourage improvements 
in agriculture. We have taken care to provide 
ourselves with the earliest issues of the more 
valuable foreign agricultural journals, and we 
read them carefully, in order to select or con- 
dense such articles as may be of practical value 
to our readers ; and we trust they will not pass 
over these as valueless, because bearing a for- 
eign impress. But to return to the subject of 
this article. We highly value the suggestions 
of science to agriculture, and firmly believe that 
great practical good will be derived from chemi- 
cal investigations into the nature of soils, ma- 
nures, and plants; yet, in the present state of 
science, we believe most of these suggestions of 
science must be put to the test of actual and 
oft-repeated trials before they can be relied upon 
as sure guides to practice. The investigating 
chemist examines the nature of the plant, makes 
out a careful table of the various proportions of 
particular elements, organic and inorganic, that 
enter into its composition, and by a similar ex- 
amination of the elements of soils and manures, 
reasonably concludes that he can accurately de- 
termine what combinations of particular manures 
and soils will exactly meet the requirements of a 
particular plant. But experience thus far has 
shown that the conclusion of the chemist can only 
be considered as suggestive. It ison this account 
that we look so anxiously for any new reliable 
experiments, that may be considered as proving 
or disproving the theories of the chemist. In 
agriculture, science is eminently “the handmaid 
of practice.” 

There are so many circumstances that influ- 
ence or produce results, that to make these 
results valuable, requires much care on the part 
of every one engaged in making practical experi- 
ments, He should take into account the different 





varieties of the plant, its health, age, and acclima- 
tion; the characteristics of the soil, its general 
composition, former treatment, wetness or dry- 
ness, inclination and consequent liability to have 
the washings of one part spread over and influ- 
ence another part, its present mechanical treat- 
ment; the climate, the usual and unusual varia- 
tions of the weather in reference to heat, cold, 
rain, and drought; and he should have especial 
care to secure accuracy in measuring and sow- 
ing seed; in estimating the comparative results 
obtained by the use of different fertilizers, and 
also in procuring pure articles for the experi- 
ment. Many otherwise valuable experiments 
are rendered useless, and even injurious, from 
the fact that too small a plot of ground is taken 
from which to calculate the results over a whole 
field, since a slight error is magnified in propor- 
tion to the relative smallness of the measured 
plot, taken as the basis of calculation. 

But all these minutiz are easily attended to, 
and we hope soon to see a wide increase of the 
present interest manifested in putting to practi- 
cal test the theories developed by scientific re- 
search. Every farmer who devotes a plot of 
ground to actual accurate experiment, and fur- 


nishes the results to others, is not only benefit- |' 


ing himself, but may also be considered a bene- 
factor to his race. 
We invite the especial attention of our readers 
to our weekly record of experiments, trusting 
they will be studied, to find what new informa- 
tion they may convey ; criticised, to detect 
errors; and repeated, in order to strengthen or 
lessen the reliance to be placed upon their 


results. 
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MILDEW ON GRAPES. 


We have had many complaints, from different 
parts of the country, of the great destruction of 
grapes from mildew ; and as our vines have suf- 
fered in common with others, we have watched 
the gradual blighting of more than half of our 
crop with no less concern than attention. Mil- 
dew among grapes of both cold and hot-houses 
is very common, and is easily cured by burning 
sulphur; but a destructive mildew among 
grapes growing in the open air, the wild as well 
as the cultivated, is, we believe, almost unknown 
among us. 

We have heard many opinions as to the cause 
of this mildew; but according to the best evi- 
dence we can obtain, not one of them can be 
correct. 

Our own vines are growing in several different 
ways: on arbors, trellises, up lattice-work on 
One side of our house, and in front of the piazza 
of the second story, running over the eaves, and 
across slats placed about two feet high above a 
tinned roof. We also have them growing tied 
up to stakes standing about six feet apart, well 





exposed to the sun and every wind that blows. 
Some of the vines were pruned early in the sea- 
son, others as late as the 10th of May, while 
others were left untouched, and yet all are alike 
badly mildewed. The blight has also fallen on 
several varieties of the native grape growing 
wild on our premises. Some of these are the 
product of vines which have run to the tops 
of trees, while others cover wood and stone 
fences. The mildew on these, however, is not 
near so destructive as on the Isabella and 
Catawba. 

The season with us thus far has been uncom- 
monly wet, and frequently, after several days of 
drenching rain, the sun has come out so hot as 
to scorch the leaves badly, and more than half 
the foliage on the vines had decayed by 
the 30th of August, or fallen to the ground. 
Scarce a leaf is left on some branches, yet on 
these the fruit is most promising, and least 
affected by the mildew. 
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WINTER FATTENING UNPROFITABLE. 


Many farmers have adopted the practice of 
fattening their animals, especially swine, during 
the winter. Last February, we saw scores of 
loads of pork, in the carcass, on the way to 
market, on the line of our New-England rail- 
roads. We suppose this practice has been adopt- 
ed because this season affords more leisure for 
threshing and grinding corn, grain, &c., and 
more time to attend to feeding. Science, how- 
ever, as well as experience, affords us some sure 
light on this subject. 

It is now settled, almost beyond a doubt, that 
in the animal economy, while the bones serve as 
a frame-work, and the muscles as the organs of 
strength and motion, the principal use of fat is 
to keep up the heat of the system. The tem- 
perature of all warm-blooded animals is, at most 
times, higher than that of the surrounding 
atmosphere, and the consumption of fat in the 
body is constantly required to keep up this ele- 
vation of temperature. The amount of heat 
given off from the surface of the body depends 
upon the relative coldness of the air. In cold 
weather, then, more fat-producing, that is, more 
heat-producing food, is required to sustain the 
animal, than in warm weather; and from the 
same amount of food there will be less surplus 
fat left, to increase the bulk. To illustrate : sup- 
pose that in October an animal requires 10 Ibs, 
of corn a day to supply the loss of heat, while 
15 lbs. are daily consumed. This will leave 
Ibs. of the corn, or 83 per cent., to go to increase 
the bulk or weight. But in January or Feb- 
ruary, owing to the increased coldness of the air, 
the same animal will probably require one fifth 
more food; that is, 12 Ibs. of corn, to keep up 
the natural warmth of the body. This will 
leave but 3 lbs, of corn, or 20 per cent., to 
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6 the weight; or, what is the same thing, 
cent. more food must be given, to pro- 


that of October. This is a fair illustration of 
what is actually the case, though the figures 
given may be wide of the mark. 

Another suggestion arises in this connection, 
viz. : that fattening animals especially should be 
protected, as much as possible, from cold, by 
keeping them in warm enclosures. 
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JAUNT IN DUTCHESS COUNTY.—No. 2. 


Farm of Mr. De Forest.—This gentleman is 
a near neighbor of Mr. Haight, mentioned in our 
first number, and has an excellent farm, which he 
has made so by years of perseverance in a steady 
line of improvement. It is devoted principally 
to stock and fruit. He has an orchard of about 
eighteen acres of pears, peaches, and apples; 
and we must confess we never saw trees in better 
condition. This is undoubtedly owing in a great 
measure to the fact that this orchard was set 
out on newly-cleared forest land, the soil of 
which was bountifully furnished with all the 
elements necessary to grow healthy trees and 
fruit ; for Mr. Dz Forest has applied scarcely any 
other fertilizer to it except common barn-yard 
manure. He has ploughed and cropped the or- 
chard every year, and washed the body of the 
trees with soap-suds. Thereare six hundred pear 
trees. Every other one in the rows is on a quince 
stock, which will be done bearing about the 
time the others get large enough to make it ne- 
cessary to cut them down. These little trees 
were hanging full of fair, large fruit. The peach 
trees were looking well, and the apple trées very 
promising. 

Mr. De F. has a fine yearling Devon bull and 
a Devon cow, and proposes enlarging his stock 
in this line, although he is surrounded mostly 
by short-horn breeders. But we like to see a 
variety of stock kept up in every neighborhood, 
for no one kind suits all tastes and the differ- 
ent qualities of soil. 

The principal stock on this farm, however, is 
Merino sheep. Mr. Dz F. imported his buck 
from France, and a noble great fellow he is, too. 
The first crop of this buck’s lambs, from the 
common American Merino ewes, sheared twice 
as much wool as any lambs they ever produced 
before, although they have been turned out to 
run with the others, all receiving the same kind 
of treatment. This shows a great and really 
valuable improvement. 

To guard Bees from the Moth.—Mr, Dr For- 
est has practised a novel method (at least to 
us) of preserving his bees from the ravages of 
themoth. He takes a skeleton of an ox’s head, 
and places it in the crotch of each tree near his 
bee-hives. In the holes of these skeletons wrens 
make their nests, and they devour the moths at 
the bee-hives as fast as they appear, but do not 
touch the bees. 

Mr. De Forest’s buildings are handsome and 
commodious, and every thing about him is kept 
in such nice order as to make it a pleasure to 
walk over his farm and inspect its cultivation. 
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THOUGHTS IN AN AMATEUR’S GARDEN. 


Ir is a beautiful spot, a creation of genius and 
taste; as much so as the costly painting or the 
elaborate piece of statuary. Carving in dirt is 
as much a fine art as carving in marble. It as 
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much calls for inventive capacity and for skill 
in execution, as the products of any school of 
art. And when the design of the amateur gar- 
dener is carried out, his handiwork is as capable 
of impressing the soul as the painting or the 


-| statue. 


There are many such creations, wrought up 
with more or less of finish, in the vicinity of all 
our cities and large towns. Here and there they 
are found in the country, bright gems amid the 
surrounding wastes. Their proprietors, in the 
main, are gentlemen in easy worldly circum- 
stances, and, by reason of their social position, 
have an extensive influence. Whatever may be 
said of the defects of many of these gardens, 
the bad taste of their arrangement, their pre- 
tension, the improper selection of fruits, shrubs, 
and flowers; they are so far in advance of the 
ordinary farm-house and cottage, that they 
serve as models and exert a good influence. 
The very sight of fine ornamental trees and 
flowers, even though the selection is not the 
best, is suggestive to the man who has neither 
by his own door.- And these private gardens, 
though they were only seen from the highway, 
are a boon to the country. Every tree and 
shrub planted by the amateur is a silent preacher 
to the wayfarer, bidding him go and do like- 
wise. Every tasteful, well-kept yard in front of 
a dwelling is an often-read epistle upon esthetics, 
and is doing something to improve the rural 
taste, and to cultivate the love of home among 
our countrymen. 

How beautiful these cultivated grounds about 
the dwellings make a country, the traveller 
amid English scenery can vividly recall. ‘One 
ean hardly visit the mother-country without 
lavishing all the epithets of admiration on her 
rural beauty; and his praises are as justly due 
to the way-side cottages of the humble laborers, 
whose pecuniary condition of life is far below 
that of our numerous small householders, as 
to the great palaces and villas. Perhaps the 
loveliest and most fascinating of the ‘cottage 
homes,’ of which Mrs. Hemans has so touch- 
ingly sung, are the clergymen’s dwellings in that 
country ; dwellings for the most part of very 
moderate size, and no greater cost than are 
common in all the most thriving and populous 
parts of the Union, but which, owing to the 
love of horticulture, and the taste for something 
above the merely useful, which characterize 
their owners as a class, are, for the most part, 
radiant with the bloom and embellishment of 
the loveliest flowers and shrubs.” This rural 
cultivation gives the vicinity of Boston its 
greatest charm. The good work is well begun 
there, and no equal area in our country can 
boast of so many attractive and tasteful homes. 

These amateur gardens are doing much to 
cultivate the taste of the country for floriculture 
and horticulture: and with a little attention on 
the part of their owners, they might be made 
much more efficient in this good work. Moral 
reforms are said to begin with the humble 
classes, and work upward in society. Rural 
cultivation must begin with the wealthy, who 
have the means of adornment. It is in this way 
that this reform has been carried in England, 
and that whole country been made a land of 
gardens. Rural taste has descended from the 
Chatsworths, and the public parks and garderis 
of the nation, to the humblest cottages. From 
these large receptacles of trees and plants, it has 
been easy for all classes to procure the gems 
that adorn their homes. 
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Our & trymen are not deficient in capacity 


to appreci: trees or flowers, or such an 
arrangement of both®as“makes a home look 
tasteful and inviting. Many an-elm that waves 
gracefully in the distant pasture is Coveted ted by 
the farmer as an ornament for his home. “He 
would pay largely to have it removed where he 
could enjoy its shade. He admires the few 
well-kept gardens he sees in the suburbs of the 
market-town he frequently visits. But he can- 
not name the shrubs and flowers that please his 
eye, and does not know how or where they are 
to be procured. He admires a pleasant home 
as much as any one, and will go as far as his 
neighbors in adorning his own. But he sees 
little around him to cultivate his taste, or to 
make him dissatisfied with his present treeless 
home. He wants but the stimulus of good ex- 
ample, and the knowledge of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, to make him zealous in rural improve- 
ments. 

Now, here is a very wide field of usefulness 
for our amateurs; a work of benevolence that 
will tell upon human improvement and happi- 
ness quite as much as other schemes of philan- 
thropy that make far more noise in the world. 
We know that many of them are not strangers 
to this labor of love, as the improving farm- 
houses and cottages for miles around them bear 
ample testimony. But many others do little for 
improvement among their neighbors, either from 
the apprehension that their gifts of plants and 
flowers would not be appreciated, or that the 
practice of giving to all applicants would subject 
them to troublesome demands upon their time. 
There is doubtless ground for both these appre- 
hensions in many cases; but suppose half the 
plants a gentleman might conveniently send 
out from his garden should find appreciating 
owners in as many different houses; how much 
happiness would they confer, and how much 
would they do to cultivate the taste of the 
neighborhood! There are few shrubs or flowers 
in any private garden that would not be prized 
by others who do not possess them. Plants are 
prolific, and many of them are multiplied with 
very little labor. A very small patch of straw- 
berries will in a single season furnish young 
plants enough to stock a score of small gardens 
in the neighborhood. Now, suppose a gentle- 
man should give out word, in any way most 
convenient to himself, that on a given day he 
would furnish such friends as called at his gar- 
den with young plants enough to set out a 
strawberry-bed ; could he make the day’s-work 
of his gardener in any other way more avail- 
able for the common good, or for his own per- 
sonal happiness? Flowers are prolific in seeds, 
and a little time of the gardener, wisely directed, 
will serve to distribute hundreds of packages 
among neighbors and friends, to cheer and adorn 
their homes. Even fruit trees might be distri- 
buted without any very large’ outlay of time or 
capital. Seedlings are constantly showing them- 
selves, and these are easily budded with the 
choicest fruits. If a score of young trees were 
sent out every year, they would accomplish 
much in due time, by cultivating a taste for 
tree-planting. Scions and buds, in their appro- 
priate season, might be distributed with much 
less difficulty. 

The happy results of such labors among ama- 
teur gardeners may be seen in the suburbs of 
Boston, Hartford, New-Haven, New-York, and 
other places, where the weekly horticultural 
shows afford the best facilities for the distribu- 





































formation which front“yards and gardens have 

undergone in the vicinity of these cities, is 

greatly needed throughout our country. Let 

our amateurs put their hands to the work in 

earnest, and the needed reformation in the ex- 

terior of our homes will soon be wrought. 
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DRAINING—No. 9. 


Method of Constructing Drains —Stone Drains, 
, In a very large majority of cases, where drain- 
ing is to be done, tile or stone drains will be 
found far preferable to any of the methods yet 
described. We are quite sure that tile drains, 








Fig. 10. 


The bottom part of the drain only is shown, | constructing large main drains, one of these 


or that part filled with stones. The simplest 
method, however, of filling drains with stones 
is shown in the next illustration, fig. 11, 





| different parts of the same drain, if there is such 
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tion of seeds and plants. T lect trans- | of all others, are the cheapest in most cases, and | sided opening a. The drain is left square att 


bottom, a flat stone is laid in, and the two other 


that they will generally be adopted; yet we 
think this may sometimes be done too hastily, 
and without a due estimation of some of the 
peculiar advantages of stone drains. But though 
tile drains are generally more easily and cheaply 


yet in other situations stone drains are some- 
times more available, and they have in many 
cases stood the trial of centuries; and if rightly 
constructed, we think they give more certain 
promise of permanent effectiveness. 

There are various methods of filling drains 
with stones, several of which are illustrated in 
the following cuts: 
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forms will generally be found the most _practi- 
cable. Two or three forms may be adopted in 


a variety of stones as to make it’more conveni- 
ent to do so. 








The drain is made with the proper width, 
depth, and inclination, and filled partly up with 
small stones. These are covered over with 
straw, turf, coarse bog-hay, shavings, leaves, 
moss, or some similar material, to prevent the 
dirt from falling among them, and the remain- 
der of the drain is then filled up with the earth 
that has been thrown out in digging. 

A second method often practised, and espe- 
cially where a large amount of water is to be 
carried off, is to dig the drain pretty wide at the 
bottom, and build up walls upon each side, leay- 
ing a central passage open, which is finally cov-. 
ered over with flat stones. Above the covering, 
a layer, of greater or less thickness, of small 
stones, is frequently put in before the final fill- 
ing in with soil. Illustrations of this are given 
in a, 6, d, ¢, f, and i, in fig. 10 above. Inaand 


A third method is illustrated by fig. 12. 





The drain is cut wedge-shaped at the bottom, 
and two flat stones are put in upon the sides, 
meeting in an angle at the lowest point, and 
spread apart from each other at the upper edges. 
Upon the top of these a flat stone is laid. This 
must be wide enough to extend across the drain 
so as to be kept in place by the sides. When 
these three flat stones are thus laid, they will 
form an open drain between them, a section of 
which may be seen at a, fig. 12. Above this, 
the drain is partly filled with small stones, cov- 
ered over with gravel or some vegetable sub- 
stance, and the space above filled with earth. 

A fourth method is shown in fig. 13. This 
differs from the third method in the manner 





constructed, where tiles can readily be procured, 


stones are set upon this at the sides of the drain, 
and then leaned against each other at the top, 
or one of the stones is wider and lies over the 
upper edge of the other, as shown at ¢, fig. 10. 
In either case there is left the opening 4, fig. 18, 
and above them is placed the layer of small 
stones as before described. 





Fig. 13. 

Which of the two methods is to be preferred, 
that of fig. 12, or that of- fig. 18, depends much 
upon the character of the soil at the bottom of 
the drain. In a compact, hard soil, we should 
prefer the first arrangement, fig. 12, for two 
especial reasons: Ist, in fig. 13 there is always 
danger of the displacement and falling-in of the 
side stones. Great care is needed in putting in 
the upper layer of small stones, and after the 
completion of the drain, there is still danger of 
some such displacement in a long drain. 2d, in 
fig. 12, when there is but a small quantity of 
water, it will be compressed within the narrower 
channel in the lower part, and on this account 
there will be a strong current to wash out any 
sand or clay that may have found its way into 
the drain; while in fig. 13, a small quantity of 
water will be so much spread over the bottom 
as to diminish its current, and hence the greater 
liability of clogging up. 

But in a less compact soil, fig. 18 would be 
preferable, since the flat stone at the bottom 
gives a good foundation for the rest of the fill- 
ing up, and this would be safer than the arrange- 
ment in fig. 12, where the side-stones rest simply 
upon the soil, and may be pressed out of place. 
Any one of the last three methods is preferable 
to the first named, (fig. 11,) if flat stones are 
easily available. The continuous opening gives 
a free and direct passage for the water, and in 
the event of this opening becoming filled up at 
any point, we have the layer of small stones still 
left to carry off the water. 

As before hinted, the character of the soil, 
the quantity of water to be conveyed away, and 
especially the kind and quantity of stones that 
can be most cheaply obtained, must decide 
which of these several kinds.of stone drains is 
best adapted to a particular farm or locality. 
Where small stones only can be obtained, the 
first method must necessarily be adopted. 
Where a small quantity only of suitable flat 
stones, with an abundance of small ones, can be 
obtained, then the third or fourth method would 
be the best. Where there is an abundance of 
flat as well as of small stones, and a large quan- 
tity of water to be carried away, the second 
method would be preferable.’ : 

Depth of Stone Drains.—The general depth 
of drains, dependent upon the character of the 
soil drained, will be discussed in our general 








b, two stones only are used upon the sides, In 


of arranging the three stones forming the three- 
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_sGally need to be made deep, from the depth of 


filling they require. They, like all covered 
drains, should be placed entirely below the reach 
of the plough. The common depth of ploughing, 
now practised, should not be taken as any guide 
here; for in many fields, and indeed on most 
farms, the plow has seldom penetrated below 
six inches from the surface. But a better sys- 
tem is coming into practice. We are quite sure 
the time is not far distant, when most land will 
be generally broken up with the surface-plough, 
at least twelve inches deep, and then stirred six 
or eight inches deeper, with the subsoil-plough. 
After lands have been freed from water for a 
year or two, by draining, we have every reason 
to believe, that the deeper they can be stirred 
and pulverized, the greater will be the produce. 
The top of the stone filling should then be at 
least 18 or 20 inches below the surface. Seven 
inches more should be allowed for the duct in 
the bottom of the third or fourth methods, (figs. 
12 and 13.) ‘The depth of stone above the duct 
will depend upon the character of the soil, the 
abundance of materials for filling, and the dis- 
tance of the drains from each other. The side 
of the drain constitutes a drawing surface. If 
the soil is compact, the wider this surface, the 
more effectual will be the draining. In clay 
land, it is desirable to have a layer of loose 
stones, 12 inches deep. Less than this will 
answer in a soil that presents less resistance to 
the water. These circumstances taken into con- 
sideration, the drain should in all cases be sunk 
not less than 34 to 40 inches deep, according to 
the porosity of the soil. In our general remarks, 
we shall present other reasons for constructing 
all kinds of drains even deeper than this, in 
most cases. 

Width of Stone Drains.—This will generally 
depend upon the ease of digging, and the abun- 
dance of materials at hand for filling. In a soil 
filled with boulders or large stones, it is necessary 
to dig the drain pretty wide, so as to be able to 
get out such stones easily, or to leave them pro- 
jecting from the sides, without closing up the 
drain too much. As the drawing power depends 
more upon the perpendicular surface of the 
stone filling than upon the width of the drain, 
the narrower it is made, the better, since less 
material will be required for filling. It, how- 
ever, must be wide enough for the convenience 
of the workmen while digging. Usually, where 
the soil is moderately free from large stones, 
fifteen inches will be found wide enough for the 
top, and at the bottom five to seven inches for 
the first method, (fig. 11;) ten to twelve inches 
for the second method; six to nine inches for 
the third and fourth methods, (fig. 12 and 13,) 
according to the thickness of the flat stones used 
in forming the duct a. 

The Size of Stones used for Filling —The 
smaller these can be made, the better will be 
the drain. Larger stones have larger and fewer 
cavities between them, which are more liable to 
be used as burrows for animals, and to be filled 
up by falling or washing in of earth. Experi- 
ence has shown, we believe, that coarse gravel, 
and stones not more than one to three inches 
in diameter, are much better than those larger. 

We have spoken of covering over the surface 
with turf, straw, &c. A much better plan would 
be to pass the stony materials over a fine sieve, 
and separate the fragments not more than half an 
inch in diameter, and use these as a final cover- 
ing to the stones, before putting on the earth. 
Vegetable materials soon decay, and often wash 





down and fill up the cavities. In all cases we 
think it better to put the coarser materials at 
the bottom, and the finer at the top. 

Expense of Stone Drains.—W e have accurate 
tables of expenses of such drains in England 
and Scotland, but, owing to the difference in price 
of labor, &c., these furnish no guide for this 
country. It will readily be seen that the cha- 
racter of the digging, the depth of the drains, 
the facility of getting materials, &c., will vary 
much in each locality. The expense will, in 
general, be found less than could be expected. 
We have seen, in this country, men digging 
drains, to be filled with stones, for 124 to 18 
cents per rod, where the drains were from two 
and a half to three feet deep. In some places, 
the filling has been reckoned at nothing, since 
the drains formed convenient receptacles for 
depositing stones that were otherwise in the 
way. We think that where the stones cannot 
be procured and put in for 20 to 30 cents per 
rod, these will not be found as profitable as tile, 
especially for small drains. 

9-0-0 —— 
THE BLACK ‘WART vs. THE CURCULIO. 

Last April, we.came into the possessior of a 
place abounding with fruit trees, which had been 
neglected for years. Among the plum trees, 
several of the rear rows were so completely 
covered with the black wart, that we considered 
them past help, and intended to cut them down 
immediately. ‘We were so much engag€d, how- 
ever, that they escaped our recollection; and 
soon after bloothing, finding them well set in 
fruit, we concluded not to molest them till :fall. 
These trees ripened pretty good crops of green 
gages and other varieties of the plum, while all 
the fruit on the healthy trees, without exception, 
was so badly stung by the curculio, that we 
did not get a single ripe plum from them. 

We would not wish to be understood from the 
above, that we are in favor of preserving trees 
diseased with the black wart; quite the con- 
trary ; but the fact of their not being attacked 
by the curculio is curious, at least to us, and we 
have thought it worth recording. 

The black wart is very unsightly, and for that 
alone we would cut down any tree badly affected 


with it. But in addition to this, it is catching,. 


it is a loathsome disease, and should never be 
tolerated. The moment it appears, in ever so 
minute a form, the branch showing it should be 
cut off and burnt. We intend to cut down all 
these diseased trees this fall, and burn them. 


' SAVE YOUR COAL ASHES. 


Many farmers are so situated that they burn 
hard coal during part or the whole of the year; 
and so far as our observation extends, they are 
accustomed to get rid of the ashes and cinders 
in the easiest manner possible, by throwing them 
into the street, or into some out-of-the-way place. 
This we think a wasteful policy. These cinders 
always contain more or less wood ashes, from 
the charcoal used in kindling, and hard coal 
itself yields more or less of valuable fertilizing 
materials. We have used these ashes and cin- 
ders on a garden, made by filling up a deep hol- 
low with pure quicksand from the bottom of a 
cellar ; and by adding leaves and weeds from the 
road-side, the soil was brought to the highest 
state of fertility. The cinders are valuable ona 
clay soil, since they materially assist to diminish 
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its compactness. Iietall materials removed from 
the stove, grate, or fire-placébe carefully saved 
and mixed with the soil. While‘we have the 
smallest plot of soil to cultivate, we should be 
loth to part with these materials for half a dollar 
a cart-load. 


—_———0-0-0—— 


SALT WATER NOT DESTRUCTIVE TO RHUBARB 
OR PIE PLANT. 


Mr. Bercen, of Port Washington, informed 
us recently, that last spring he accidentally lost 
overboard in the Neversjnk river, a barrel of 
rhubarb roots. Several months subsequently, 


he found some of these growing vigorously on 


the edge of the salt tide, from which he fairly 
enough concludes, that the application of salt 
may be highly useful for this plant. 


So 


Suorrentne in Loa Beans AnD SquasHEs.— 
The Family Visitor states that clipping the 
shoots of Lima beans, when about six feet high, 
produces an abundant crop, the beans ripening 
in August. Squashes, the vines of which were 
nipped after two or three squashes had formed, 
were larger, and ripened better. By cutting 
out the early-bearing branches, a succession of 
squashes was obtained through the summer. 
Tomatoes which grew on an excessively rich 
piece of ground were not benefited by short- 
ening, new and more vigorous shoots succes- 
sively pushing out in place of those which were 
clipped. 


Love-sick Potators.—Dr. Malfatti, of Austria, 
thinks he has found out, at last, the malady 
which has caused this esculent to be so diseased 
and unprolific. It is nothing but love-sickness— 
pining after that beautiful intercourse which is 
the source of joy and life to potatoes as we!l as 
men. Listen: The Doctor has presented this 
fanciful theory, and the remedy, to the savans 
at Vienna. It appears from the proceedings of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, that this gentle- 
man has planted pieces of potato in juxtaposi- 
tion with roots of other monolied plants, such 
as the Helianthus tuberosus, Cyclamen, and also 
Carduum Esculentum, which is not even tube- 
rous. He asserts that the potatoes grew vig- 
orously, appearing to derive health from the 
adjoining plant, and absorbing their very flavor, 
while the tubers produced were entirely healthy, 
though the stock planted was defective; in one 
instance, he states that the potato was restored 
at the expense of the nurse plant, which became 
diseased. 


Potato Ontons.—The large potato onion is 
beginning to attract notice among farmers as 
well as market gardeners. There are three 
kinds of potato or hill onions : one small; an old 
variety known by various names, as the Bunch 
Onion, Hill, Cluster, and Multipliers; and a later 
kind known as the Egg Onion, from its resem- 
blance in form to an egg—all of which are pro- 
pagated only from bulbs or setts. The two latter 
sorts are worthless compared with the large 
“English Potato Onion,” when it can be ob- 
tained; but the searcity and high price of the 
seed has prevented its extensive cultivation. 
Being very early, and for this reason command- 
ing as good or a better price in June and July 
as they would the following spring for seed, the 
stock is kept down to the wants of the market 
gardeners ; hence but few find their way into 
the market for seed, and the demand, as far as 
I have known, has never been supplied. They 
are very easily cultivated, and a sure crop; in- 
crease about four or five-fold, that is, five or six 
bushels for one ; and the expense of cultivation 
is a mere trifle, as the ground may be occupied 
with various summer crops, with little or no 
detriment to the onions or the other crops. 

My method of cultivation, which has been 
perfectly satisfactory for three years, is to plant 
them in the fall, or as early in spring as practi- 
cable, in rows about two and a half feet apart, 
and set them from four to eight inches apart,— 
Rural New- Yorker. 
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PROTECTION TO BIRDS, 


We noticed, a few days:sinte, a huge collection 
of sticks, dry leaves, and grass on the top of a 
high tree by the road-side, near Port Washington, 
N.J: There were several large fish-hawks sailing 
around it, which led to the inquiry if this was 
their nest. “Yes,” was the reply, “they are 
numerous here and in the most frequented 
places, as they are protected by the strong arm 
of the law.” The fish-hawks keep the hen-hawks 
at a distance, it is said, and hence this appa- 
rently humane law. We wish all other legislative 
bodies were as considerate as that one of New- 
Jersey that enacted the fish-hawk law. 


——*0-————— 


HOW MUCH SUGAR DO WE EAT? 


Last year there was consumed in this country 
about 705,000,000 pounds of cane sugar, and 
27,000,000 pounds of maple sugar. This gives 
more than twenty-four pounds of cane sugar, 
and one pound of maple sugar to every man, 
woman, and child. This does not include mo- 
lasses or honey. If this sugar was put into 
barrels holding two hundred pounds, and each 
barrel occupied a space of three feet square 
only, it would require 336 acres of land for it to 
stand upon. The barrels, if placed in a row, 
would reach two hundred and twenty miles. If 
this sugar was put up in paper packages of five 
pounds each, it would require 146,400,000 
sheets of wrapping-paper ; and if only a yard 
of string was used to each package, there would 
be required 439,200,000 feet, or 83,000 miles 
of string—three times enough to go round the 
earth. If every retail clerk sold one hundred 
pounds of sugar each day, it would require 
nearly 25,000 clerks to sell it all in the year. If 
the dealers, wholesale and retail together, made 
a profit of only two cents a pound on this sugar, 
these profits alone would amount to nearly 


$15,000,000. Can some of our young school |) 


friends tell us how much tea this: would sweeten ? 


Sevenry Swarms or Bers ar War.—EHzra 
JIBBLE, @ Well-known citizen of this town, and 
for many years engaged extensively in the man- 
agement of bees, communicates to us the follow- 


ing interesting particulars of a battle among his | 


bees: 
He has seventy swarms of bees, about equal- 


ly divided on the east and west sides of his| 


house. On Sunday, August 14, about 3 o’clock, 


the weather being warm, and the windows] 


open, his house was suddenly filled with bees, 
which forced the family to flee at once to the 
neighbors. Mr. D., after getting well protected 
against his assailants, proceeded to take a sur- 
vey, and, if possible, learn the cause which had 
disturbed them. The seventy swarms appeared 
to be out, and those on one side of the house 
were arrayed in battle against those on the other 
side; and such a battle was perhaps never be- 
fore witnessed. They filled the air, covering a 


space of more than one acre of ground, and |) 


fought desperately for some three hours—not for 


“spoils,” but for conquest; and while at war, | 


no living thing could exist in the vicinity. They 
stung a large flock of Shanghai chickens, nearly 
all of which died, and persons passing. along the 
road-side were obliged to make haste to. avoid 
their sting. A little after 6 o’clock, quiet was 
restored, and the living bees returned to their 
hives, leaving the slain almost literally covering 
the ground, since which but few have appeared 
around the hives, and those apparently stationed 
as sentinels to watch the enemy. But two 
young swarms were entirely destroyed, and 
aside from the terrible slaughter of bees, no 
other injury was done. Neither party. was vic- 


torious, and they only ceased on the approach 
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of night, and from utter prostration. The occa- 
sion of this strange warring among the bees is 
not easily accounted for; and those most con- 
versant with their management never before 
witnessed or heard of such a spectacle as here 
narrated.— Conneaut (Ohio) Reporter. 


——~e-g@e——- 


VALUABLE IMPORTATION OF AND 
STOCK. 


Tse ship Germania, Captain Woop, which 
arrived at this port on the 5th inst., from Havre, 
had on board a very valuable lot of Merino 
rams, selected in France by J. A. Taintor, Esq., 
of Hartford, Conn. They all arrived in capital 
condition. 

Mr. Tarvror purchased for J. D. Parrerson, of 
Chautauque Co., N. Y., one Merino ram from the 
celebrated flock of M. Cucnor; one ram, No. 2, 
for $600; also two rams from the flock of M. 
Gu.zekrt, for four hundred dollars each. 

He also bought for Mr. Brxenam, of Vermont, 
fifteen superb breeding rams, for which very high 
prices were paid. : 

In the same ship came five very beautiful 
Alderney heifers, from the best blood on the 
island. The cow from which one of these heif- 
ers was raised, made, while on grass, over six- 
teen pounds of butter a week, for seven succes- 
sive weeks. 

Near two hundred thousand dollars have been 
expended this summer in importing the very 
best animals from all parts of Europe. Among 
other animals, we learn there is soon to arrive 
a cargo of valuable Spanish jacks. 
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SUFFOLK BOAR, PRINCE. 

I senp. you a cut of my Suffolk boar, Prince, 
imported with a lot of seven others from the 
yard of his Royal Highness, Prince ALBERT, by 
Mr, Joun ©. Jackson, of New-York city. Short- 
ly after their importation, the whole lot were sold 


‘to the subscriber. Prince is white, nearly des- 
titute of hair, and weighs in his present condi- 
tion about 400 Ibs. He. is easily kept in very 
high order, and is the most vigorous male I ever 
saw. Joun R. Pace. 
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to, Col. Sazerwoop, of Auburn, who resold Prince | i 
part of the farm proved useful to form compost- 


heaps, made up of peat, lime, and manure, 
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On my return to Baden, I visited M. Scaurz- 
ENBACH’s, but found only his son-in-law, M. pE 
LA CHaisz, athome. He is a French physician, 
and owns a beautiful place near the city. He 
showed me vines planted by him four years ago, 
in ground on the side of a hill, which was 
trenched nearly three feet deep. 

The varieties planted are the Burgundy and 
Chasselas of Fontainbleau. The first men- 
tioned yields a red, and the second a white 
wine, both of which are very much esteemed. 
He expects to obtain from this vineyard, after a 
few years’ cultivation, upwards of 850 gallons 
per acre; though such a result is not to be ar- 
rived at without giving a large supply of manure. 
It already promises a fair crop for the season. 

M. pe uA Cualse has already fifteen milch 
cows; he hopes to be able to keep twenty-five; 
and he will purchase, in addition to what is ob- 
tained from these, one hundred dollars’ worth of 
manure per annum. In a rainy season, manure 
sells here at a very low price; but though the 
distance of transportation to the vineyard is not 
great, not being much more than half a mile, the 
road is extremely difficult. 

The buildings of this farm are very well con- 
structed. The farm itself consists of five acres 
of vineyard anq thirty-five of meadow, which 
is planted with plum trees at about fifteen feet 
apart each way. They comprise a great many 
different varieties, selected so as to avoid the 
fruit ripening all at the same time. The finest 
fruit is intended for drying; the balance for 
distillation. 

M. Scuurzpnsacn’s farm is a little more than 
a mile from this one. He is about to convert 
his forty acres into irrigated meadows, planted 
with plum trees. He will not plant a vineyard, 
as the location of his grounds is not suited for 
vines. The earliest fruit ripens here towards 
the end of July. Quetches, which are the latest 
sort, are not ripe till October; and the plum 
harvest on this account lasts from the middle of 
July till the middle of October. Having visited: 
this second farm; I there met M. Scuurzensaca, 
who was kind enough to explain to me how he 
managed so as to use it to the best advantage. 
The whole of the soil is dug to the depth of 
about two feet. There are many large stones to 
be undermined and removed; the expense of 
which amounts on an average to $40 per acre. 
The meadows already established here are very 
fine; 4000 plum trees have been planted. 
Each hole for the reception of the tree was 
made about four feet in diameter, whieh was 
filled with good soil, mixed with three barrow- 
loads of manure. In this they grow vigorously, 
as the abundant foliage indicates. 

M. Scuurzensacn has undertaken an aspara- 
gus plantation, of two and a half acres in extent. 
The first beds, planted without lime or manure, 


have perished; those which were planted two 


years ago are doing well. Neither lime nor 
manure has been spared. The ground was well 
dug and drained between each bed. 

A portion of peat soil which he found in a low 


watered with liquid. To the old farm buildings, 
which have been rebuilt, he has added a very 
comfortable cottage for the farmer, with a sepa- 
rate building, containing a little sugar-house 


* 
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and distillery; besides a kiln to dry the 


This kiln, which is very high, is furnished 
with a series of drawers three feet long, by two 
broad, and two inches deep ; the bottom of these 
drawers is a trellis, formed of laths, cut in a tri- 
angular shape, and not so far apart as to permit 
the plums to fall through. Six drawers are 
placed side by side, and six, one on top of the 
other; the total number is thirty-six. The heat 
of the kiln is regulated so as not to exceed 60° 
Fahr., which dries plums without scorching 
them, and by this means they retain their natu- 

“ral flavor. The drawers are changed four times 
in twenty-four hours; at the end of which time, 
the plums which when fresh filled four drawers, 
do not fill one entirely. When a drawer is emp- 
tied, it is filled with fresh fruit. These are 
intended for exportation to England. 

The stables of M. Scuurzensacu are arranged 
in the Swiss style; the animals lie on boards, 
with slats nailed across to prevent them from 
sliding. On a farm where there are no grain 
crops raised, the ground being all occupied by 
soiling and beet crops, nothing is produced spe- 
cially intended for litter. 

There are very large liquid manure tanks 
provided. The manure is disposed in a walled 
enclosure, and covered by a shed. 

There are eighteen cows kept, which number is 
to be increased as soon as circumstances permit. 

The swine-sheds have a contimuous roof. M. 
ScuurzenBacu informed me that the expense of 
arranging his old buildings, and the construction 
of the new, did not exceed 8000 francs, ($1600). 

In the course of my entire tour up to the 
present time, I have generally found bad or in- 
different hemp, and very little fair oats; but 
these two crops are very fine in the vicinity of 
Baden. I have observed many small fields of 
Jerusalem artichokes and horse-radish. 

From Baden to Fribourg, a distance of about 
fifty miles, there are twenty-two railroad stations. 
This distance is traversed in four hours; such 
a slow rate, which I have not experienced on 
any other railroad, is owing, I am informed, to 
the heating of the locomotive with bad wood. 
The country appeared to me equally beautiful 
and well cultivated, especially if the point of 
view is not at too great a distance from the base 
of the mountains, for at a considerable distance 
from these, the ground, having no elevation, 
suffers from an excess of moisture. The very 
extensive meadows appear neither good nor pro- 
ductive, and the crops on cultivated ground are 
not superior. It may be seen that draining 
would be necessary for their improvement. 

The potato disease had finished its ravages 
upon 4 large tract at a short distance from 
Baden. In more remote localities it had disap- 
peared temporarily, and again attacked the 
crops in the suburbs of Fribourg. 

In one of the hotels in this city, I had the 
pleasure of meeting M. Sarnr Savvevr, an old 
cavalry officer, of a French family, but the owner 
of land in the Baden country. He made me 
promise to visit his farm, 175 acres in extent; 
but the conveyance which was to have taken 
me to his house haying been gone some hours 
before, I visited, instead, the splendid irrigated 
lands around Fribourg. My first business was 
to find the superintendent to whom the manage- 
ment of the operations is intrusted by the com- 
pany owning a water-course, 0.120 cubic metre 
involume. This water, which runs through the 
streets of the city, is charged with a considerable 
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amount of fertilizing principles, and is for this 
reason valuable in the irrigation of the meadows, 
the actual extent of which is about 550 acres. 
The manager told me in walking over the ground, 
the irrigation of which he attends to, that when 
an owner of land bordering on these meadows 
wishes it irrigated, he applies to the company 
owning the water-course. This company re- 
ceives an allowance of 120 francs per acre; in 
some cases the irrigator undertakes the neces- 
sary operations, which cost the owner about 815 
francs per juchart—a local measure almost 
equal to our acre; he pays also yearly to the 
irrigator five francs and a few cents for the dis- 
tribution of the water, and for the work of open- 
ing the water-runs. Before being changed into 
meadow, the land was rented at from twenty to 
twenty-two francs per acre. Its freehold value 
was about 800 francs. This value, after its 
change, increased to 2400 francs. The juchart, 
which previously reached twenty-two francs as 
its highest letting price, could then be rented 
for eighty francs. Three years are necessary 
to bring a new meadow into full vigor. When 
that has been accomplished, its first cutting of 
hay .is worth forty-eight to fifty francs the 
juchart, and the second thirty-two to thirty-four. 
After the second cutting, the fields are left open 
to the cattle belonging to the inhabitants of the 
town and suburbs. 

During the winter season, each meadow is 
watered for twelve hours every twelve days; in 
summer, only six hours in twenty-four days, 
till a little before the time of cutting; but care 
is taken to introduce only a thin coating of 
water, just enough to cover the ground; a 
thicker covering would rot the grass. A heavy 
penalty is inflicted on any one who uses the 
water beyond his right. The ground being flat, 
it is divided as much as possible into compart- 
ments containing about an acre each, in the form 
of a parallelogram, and each division has a ditch 
to convey the water during the time it is used 
for irrigation. 

Fribourg and its suburbs have many manufac- 
tories of native coffee. In these the beet is 
more used than chicory. In my route from 
Wisbaden to Fribourg, I have seen many fields 
of maize, the greater portion of which is grown 
for the grain. They sow it in rows, three feet 
apart; and when the plants have attained a 
height of from two to three feet, they are thinned, 
leaving a tuft of three plants at every three feet ; 
the remainder being consumed by the cattle, 
They point over the space thus cleared, and be- 
tween each tuft of maize plant dwarf beans, 
beets, or water-melons. Hemp is also sown, 
which, being grown in separate patches, yields 
superior seed. I have seen fields of maize which 
in the latter part of July was not more than two 
feet high. This was sown as asecond crop, after 
a soiling crop had been cut for the cattle. They 
assured me it had still time to ripen perfectly. 
There are some fields of maize sown in rows 
with a dibble, and afterwards broadcast, in- 
tended also for feeding. On the 15th of July,a 
field for this purpose had not reached more than 
four inches in height. This was sown after a 
crop of rye, which had been harvested for its 
ripe grain. Many fields of beets, and some of 
tobacco, have even been planted as a stolen crop, 
after a harvest of rye. 

The property of M. Samr Savveur, which 
bears some very fine trees, and of which an out- 
side strip is meadow, is very fertile. These 





meadows are irrigated, and, in addition, manured 
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every five years. There are also several small 
vineyards on the estate. Thirty to forty cattle 
are fattened every year upon this farm. Ten 
cows of the Swiss breed, of a large growth, are 
served with Swiss bulls only. There are ten 
oxen, and as many heifers, besides four working 
horses. He raises also many pigs, of which 
thirty are fattened every year. The arrange- 
ment and keeping of his yards and stables are 
unexceptionable. The liquid manure, of which 
much use is made in this country, is collected in 
large cisterns. 

Maize for soiling is cultivated on these grounds 
in sufficient quantity to feed the cattle till the 
end of October. This kind of food is even more 
acceptable to the cattle after it has been slightly 
affected by the frost. A good application of 
manure is necessary to obtain an abundant crop 
of this excellent fodder, preferable torall others 
for cattle. It brings cows to their milk, makes 
large and profitable calves, and is famous for 
fattening oxen, which receive nothing in addi- 
tion to the maize fodder but a daily allowance 
of five quarts of a mixture of one half rape-cake, 
and a half of other meal. 

M. pe Sarr Savvevr follows a six years’ ro- 
tation, as follows: ‘First year: rye, beets, car- 
rots, or potatoes, strongly manured; second, 
barley or March wheat; third, clover; fourth, 
wheat; fifth, maize, vetches, and poppies, ma- 
nured ; sixth, rye, to which a crop of flesh-colored 
clover succeeds, or a second crop of turnips. In 
addition to the strong manuring given to the 
ground when it bears maize, a little more 
should be added for the benefit of the succeeding 
crop. 

A species of globe mangold wurtzel, of a pale 
yellow color, which I have not yet seen on any 
other farm, is cultivated in this rotation. This 
is a beautiful variety, even for the use of the 
peasants of the vicinity. I brought home some 
of the seeds. 

M. Sarr Savvevr supports on his farm six- 
teen persons. He gives them, except on fast- 
days, meat twice a day; one half salt pork, and 
a half fresh beef. When he engages a servant, 
it is expressly stipulated that by paying him a 
month’s wages in addition to what is due him, 
he can dismiss him at his pleasure. 

His head-valet, formerly a sub-cavalry officer, 
and since a long time in his service, receives 
400 francs ($80) per annum, including the wages 
of his wife, who manages the farm household, 
where they live with their numerous child- 
ren. The day-laborers receive about twenty- 
five cents per day, and in addition bread and 
wine at breakfast and dinner-hour. The allow- 
ance of wine is about one and a half pints. The 
daily wages of women is twelve to fifteen cents, 
without board. They reap at the rate of forty 
cents per juchart of forty-four ares, or about 
one acre. : 

M. Sart Savveur complains much of the 
want of activity on the part of the people of this 
country. Four days before my visit, this can- 
ton had witnessed such a storm, that a small 
river carried away a double-arched bridge on 
the railroad from Fribourg to Basle. Many fields 
are still under water. I have found nothing 
particular to note in the country that I have 
passed over on my route to Basle.— Translated 


| for the Agriculturist from the Journal @ Agri- 
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A work-sHop where tools can be kept is an 
indispensable appendage to a good farm. 
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RED-ROOT OR PIGEON-WEED. 


Tue last Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society contains a valuable and interesting arti- 
cle, by Prof. James F. W. Jonnston, upon the 
geological relations of the soils of the Eastern 
United States. While speaking of wheat soils, 
he is led into some remarks upon red-root, which 
we find quite interesting, and transfer to our 
columns. 


In speaking of the soils which rest upon the 
Marcellus shales represented in the above sec- 
tion, I have alluded to the difficulty experienced 
in keeping them clean, and to their being espe- 
cially infested with the corn gromwell, (Litho- 
spermum arvense,) known in North America by 
the various names of pigeon-weed, red-root, 
steen-crout, stony-seed, and wheat-thief. In 
Yates county, in Western New-York, a little to 
the west of the line of section N. S., the pigeon- 
weed is described to be so abundant in some 
places as almost to have become the lord of the 
soil. It was unknown there—as it is said to 
have been in all this lake country, and on theriver 
flats of the St. Lawrence—thirty years ago. It 
is supposed to have been an importation from 
Europe, probably in samples of unclean seed- 
corn from England, France, or Germany. Now, 
“hundreds of bushels of the seed are purchased 
at the Yates county oil-mill; and if it were 
worth 8s. instead of 1s. 6d. a bushel, these hun- 
dreds would be thousands.”* 

My readers will observe in the concluding 
words of this quotation how one evil leads to 
another. The purchase of this seed at the oil- 
mills must be mainly for the purpose of adultera- 
tion.t I have examined samples of American 
linseed cake, in which seeds were to be recog- 
nized that I could not name. They might, I 
then thought, be those of the dodder—a parasite 
which in this country infests the flax-plant in 
some localities—but they might also be other 
cheap seeds purposely mixed with the linseed. 
To persons who are in the habit of buying the 
cheaper varieties of American cake, this point 
may not be unworthy of attention; and as oil- 
cakes are chiefly bought by farmers, some may 
regard it as a kind of poetical justice that the 
idle farmers in one country should be the means 
of punishing the less discerning of their own 
class in another. 

The physiological history of this Lithosper- 
mum teaches us both how necessary a certain 
amount of physiological knowledge, in reference 
especially to the plants of his own local flora, is 
to the practical farmer ; and also how unexpect- 
edly the careless farmer may be punished for a 
neglect of what may be called the very‘irst rule 
of strong-land farming, that is, of keeping his 
land clean. On the flat clay lands of Lower 
Canada, opposite to Montreal, formerly cele- 
brated for their wheat, I found the same weed 
spoken of as a universal pest, though, as in New- 
York State, it was said to have been wholly un- 
known thirty years before. A constant repeti- 
tion of wheat crops for a long series of years 
without cleaning had led to this result. 

The peculiarities in the character and habit 
of this weed consist, first, in the hard shell with 
which its seed or nut is covered; second, in the 
time at which it comes up and ripens ‘its seed ; 
third, in the superficial way in which its roots 
spread. The hardness of its covering is such 
that ‘neither the gizzard of a fowl nor the 
stomach of an ox can destroy it.” Thus it will 
be for years in the ground without perishing, 





* Transactions of the New-York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, 1846, p. 436. 
+ In the transactions of the New-York State Agricultural 


* Society for 1850, p. 512, 1 find it stated that this seed yields 


two or three quarts of oil from a bushel of seed. As a gal- 
jon of such oil weighs about 73¢ lbs., we may take four 
pounds as the average yield of this seed per bushel. But 
linseed of 52 lbs. a bushel yields 17 Ibs. of oil ; and the best 
rape of 56 Ibs. yields 16 lbs. a bushel, Supposing the grom- 
well seed to be about 50 Ibs. weight per bushel, 4 lbs. of oil 
would barely pay the cost of expressing, were it not for the 
value of the cake. English crushers reckon that, for an 
additional shilling in the price of linseed per quarter, about 
3 Ibs. more of oj] should be yielded, so that in their reckon- 
ing, 1s, 6d., the price of the gromwell seed, would require 
43¢ Ibs. of oil to pay the cost of the seed alone. The value 


of the cake, therefore, as I have said in the text, must be 


what the Yates county crushers mainly look to. 





ready to sprout when an opportunity of germi- 
nating occurs. It grows very little in spring, 
but it shoots up and ripens in autumn, ‘nd its 
roots spread through the surface soil only, and 
exhaust the food by which the young wheat 
should be nourished. A knowledge of these 
facts teaches us, jirst, that unless care be taken 
to exclude the seed from the farm, it will remain 
a troublesome. weed for many years, even to the 
industrious, careful, and «intelligent cultivator. 
It is said to be so prolific as to increase ‘ more 
than two hundred-fold annually!” In the 
second place, that spring ploughing will do little 
good in the way of extirpating it, as at that sea- 
son it has scarcely begun to grow. United 
spring and autumn ploughing is “ the only relia- 
ble remedy.” Thirdly, that raising wheat year 
after year allows it to grow and ripen with the 
wheat, and to seed the ground more thickly 
every successive crop. Itis said that when it 
has once got into the land, two or three succes- 
sive crops of wheat will give it entire possession 
of the soil. - It is not therefore the immediately 
exhausting effects of successive corn crops which 
have alone almost banished the wheat culture 
from large tracts of land in North America, 
especially on the river St. Lawrence; the indi- 
rect or attendant consequences of this mode of 
culture, the weeds it fosters, &c., have had an 
important influence also. 

These observations are not without their value 
at home. For although with us a continued 
succession of corn crops is rarely now seen upon 
any land, yet foul and weedy farms are unhap- 
pily still too frequent. And the more one 
studies the history and habits of the weeds 
which almost every district can boast of as pe- 
culiarly attached to itself, the more one becomes 
satisfied of the value of a familiar acquaintance 
with them to the improvement of the art of 
culture, of the condition of those who practise 
it, and of the agricultural productiveness of a 
country. No one will readily accuse me of a 
desire to undervalue the usefulness of chemistry 
to agriculture, and yet I have often had occasion 
to regret the evil influence of opinions hastily 
expressed by ill-informed persons, as if this 
branch of knowledge alone were able to bring 
this most important and difficult of arts to 
speedy perfection. The longer a cautious and 
truth-seeking man lives, the wider will appear 
the range of knowledge, theoretical and practi- 
cal, the more numerous the circumstances to 
be taken into consideration, before he can ar- 
rive at an accurate solution even of what some 
look upon as simple and superficial questions. 


—~-6e——— 
From the London Gardener’s Chronicle. 
HEALING OF WOUNDS IN TREES. 


Wuen a tree is extensively barked or other- 
wise wounded, can the injury be repaired? This 
question has doubtless been asked by almost 
every person who has a garden or an orchard ; 
and the answer is invariably in the negative, 
unless he trusts to the slow advance of new 
matter over the face of the wound from the 
edges of the bark. And the effect of this repa- 
ration is, after all, merely to hide the wound, 
not to cure it. 

Nevertheless, Duhamel showed, above a cen- 
tury ago, that if such wounds are covered with 
glass before the surface has time to dry, and are 
then excluded from the action of the atmo- 
sphere, a complete cure is effected. He observed 
in one of his experiments an appearance of 
gelatinous matter oozing out from between the 
longitudinal fibres of the alburnum; small 
granulations afterwards formed, and in ten days 
after the commencement of the experiment they 
had acquired a greenish tint. During the sum- 
mer these appearances extended, principally 
downwards, and the wound became cicatrized 
without the lower lip of bark having contributed 
to the result. The new bark thus formed was 
very uneven, having.been formed by numerous 
independent granulations ; in some places it was 
even deficient. Upon examining some of the 
specimens thus obtained, Duhamel found a thin 
layer of wood beneath the new bark; and he 
hence concluded that wood can produce bark, 


produce wood. sii 

The statement of Duhamel was confirm 
all essential particulars by Meyen and others, 
who, like that author, thought they observed 
the new matter oozing out of the medullary 
processes, or points between the longitudinal 
fibres. * 

More recent experiments by M. Trecul, while 
they confirm the fact that new bark and wood 
can be formed by the whole surface of a fresh 
wound, if protected from the air, also appear to 
prove that this is not effected exclusively by the 
development of new tissue from the ends of the 
medullary rays; on the contrary, this observer 
found that in some cases the new matter pro- 
ceeded directly from the longitudinal fibres. 
Without dwelling upon the important anatomi- 
cal details in his observations, and which belong 
to pure rather than to applied science, we shall 
confine ourselves to the practical results of his 
experiments. 

All his observations were made upon rings of 
wood deprived of bark, and varying in length 
from eight inches to twenty inches. To form 
an effectual guard against the action of air, &., 
the following method was employed: several 
turns of wood or iron wire were carried round 
the trunk next the lips of the decortication, in 
order to keep the covering completely off the 
surface of the naked wood; a coat of putty 
(mastic de Vitrier) was laid upon the lips of the 
wound, which was then covered with a piece of 
India-rubber cloth ; care was taken to insure a 
perfect join of the two upright edges of the 
latter; and this proved to be so successful, that 
in several cases the liquid which oozed out of 
the alburnum eventually filled the whole space 
between the wound and the envelop. A sheet 
of card paper was then rolled round the India- 
rubber covering, and the whole was guarded by 
straw. 

In every case new bark and wood were formed 
on the surface of the wound, and irrespective 
of either the upper or lower lip; excrescences 
of various forms a.\d sizes grew up from the 
face of the wood, «nd eventually joined into 
plates of new matter. M. Trecul, however, 
found the new tissues, formed by aid of the con- 
trivance above described, very apt to become 
mouldy and rotten, as might have been expected 
from the very nature of his arrangements. 

The general result of his inquiry being such 
as we have described, the question arises whe- 
ther there may not be reproductive power 
enough in wood to renew itself after having 
been wounded by amputation as well as decor- 
tication. M. Trecul proved that the new bark 
and wood were formed by the living tissues 
below them. It would, therefore, seem as if 
wood and bark could be renewed wherever pre- 
existing tissue retains its vitality. Should that 
be so, then a wound through a limb, laying bare 
the whole interior, ought to be curable, provided 
it is excluded from the contact of dry air, and 
provided the vitality of the part is sufficiently 
active. Itis true that the power of reproduc- 
tion in all the experiments on record was ascer- 
tained to belong to the surface of alburnum, 
called by the French the seat of renovation, 
(couche génératrice ;) and it is not improbable 
that it is here alone that a sufficient amount of 
vitality resides to effect the restoration of the 
bark and wood; but we have not experimental 
proof that it is so. We would therefore suggest 
that the curious inquirer may find something 
on this subject upon which to exercise his in- 
genuity; and that is worth while to make some 
trials, for which the present season, when trees 
do not bleed, may be proper. To those disposed 


Trecul’s apparatus, which is troublesome, and 
which brings on decay in the new granulations, 
but some one of the many kinds of grafting wax 
employed on the Continent: when warm it can 
be painted over the wound, which may then be 
left without further care. Sixteen parts by 
weight of black pitch, three of yellow resin, 
three of bees’-wax, and three of tallow, form a 
good cheap mixture, rather too sticky perhaps, 
but easily corrected, if that is so, by increasing 

decortications 





the quantity of resin. Some 


and that the bark thus formal i 


thus to operate, we should recommend, not M. - 
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so be e by way of experiment, and 
ted with the same mixture, which must not, 
er, be hot enough to kill the tissue with 


“which it comes in contact. Other ingredients, 


such as tallow and bees’-wax, might also be em- 

loyed. Such experiments cost little, and might 
be tried upon worthless trees by any one residing 
in the country. Should the result be negative, 
it will not be the less useful, inasmuch as it will 
set this question at rest for ‘the future. 


—~e4-o——_ 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tue usual monthly meeting of this Society 
was held at the rooms, No. 600 Broadway, on 
Monday evening, September 5. 

Mr. GrosHon presided. 

There was a fair display of flowers and fruits, 
and an average attendance of members. 

Mr. Wa. Cranston, Hoboken, exhibited a 
collection of cut flowers, in which we observed 
a fine spike of Crape myrtle, a branch of 
Habrothamnus cyaneus, Dicentra spectabilis, 
Cuphea speciosa, Canna Indica, or Indian shot ; 
and a number of very fine Camellia-flowered 
balsams, beautifully marked. A variety of 
Phlox Drummondii attracted notice. This flower 
is of a bright red color on the margin of the 
petals, with a white center delicately dotted. It 
is the prettiest variety of this favorite annual 
we have seen. 

Some very fine melons, egg-plants, &c., were 
deposited by Mr. Cranston. A first premium 
was awarded for the melons. 

Mr. James Wer, of Yellow Hook, exhibited 
a stand of thirty-six dahlias, including many 
choice varieties, and a few very good flowers for 
this early season: among them were Box, Sir F. 
Bathurst, Star, Roi des Points, &c. 

Matruew Coteman, gardener to Mr. Cum- 
mincs, Williamsburg, exhibited a collection of 
cut flowers, and some Golden Drop plums, for 
which latter a premium was awarded. 

Mr. Lenom exhibited a collection of very fine 
named phloxes, and some China asters. 

Mr. Bureess deposited a stand of seedling 
verbenas, containing about thirty-six different 
varieties, many of which were at least second- 
rate flowers; but crowded as our gardens are 
with seedlings of this familiar flower, a very 
choice one is requisite to attract attention. 
Some seedling petunias were also produced by 
the same exhibitor. One of them was a very 
large white variety, but of bad form, and, in our 
judgment, no improvement on many others 
which are suffered to bloom for.a season, and 
are then forgotten; it is, however, to be expected 
that the owner should think differently. Two 
cucumbers were deposited by the same com- 
petitor, for which a premium was awarded. 

Mr. Prentice obtained the first premium for 
peaches and nectarines. 

Mr. C. More exhibited a seedling cling peach, 
of the quality of which we could not judge by 
its appearance. There were no premiums 
awarded for flowers. 

The minutes of last meeting having been read, 
the Secretary, Mr. P. B. Mean, read several re- 
ports of the Standing Committees on fruits and 
flowers, which he stated should have been pre- 
sented some time ago, and urged the attention 
of the Committee to the propriety of furnishing 
their report each evening before the adjourn- 
ment of the Society, so that the exhibitors 
would be informed of the result before leaving, 
He also suggested the propriety of making ar- 

angements for having debates or essays on 





subjects relating to horticulture, which would 
induce members to bring their families to the 
meetings, and form an interesting feature in the 
Society. He presented the following resolution 
on the subject : 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
consider the subject of meetings for debates 
or lectures, on topics relating to horticulture, 
and report to this Society the best method of 
accomplishing this object. 


The resolution wa8 passed, and a committee 
of three appointed by the Chair, consisting of 
Messrs. Mean, Hunt, and Parsons. 

Two volumes of the Patent Office Reports for 
1851 and 1852 were presented by Mr. J. C. 
Parsons, from the Commissioner of Patents, and 
a vote of thanks passed to the Commissioner 
for the favor conferred. 

Mr. P. B. Mzap announced, on behalf of the 
Committee of Arrangements, that Niblo’s Gar- 
den had been engaged for the September exhibi- 
tion, and that there were flattering prospects of 
a successful one. The Society, on motion, ad- 
journed. 

It is to be regretted that a better arrange- 
ment was not made with regard to the days 
of holding the several exhibitions, as three 
of the most important occur on the same days, 
namely: The New-York Horticultural Society, 
September 20, 21, and 22; New-York State 
Agricultural, the same days; Pennsylvania 
Horticultural, at Philadelphia, 2ist, 22d, 28d 
September; and Massachusetts Horticultural, 
at Boston, same days. 





WHEAT IN TOMPKINS COUNTY. 


Mr. S. E. Topp writes us from Lake Ridge, 
Tompkins county, in reference to the late wheat 
crop, &c., in that section. The weather during 
harvest was very fine. Little wheat was injured 
by winter hill. The yield of straw was un- 
usually large, often growing five to six feet high, 
but the insect injured the grain to a very great 
extent, many fields scarcely yielding enough to 
pay for harvesting. Fields promising forty 
bushels to the acre, scarcely produced eight 
when threshed. The Mediterranean wheat in 
some instances escaped the insect, but this 
variety. has also suffered extensively. Thresh- 
ing in this section is generally done with eight 
and ten-horse self-cleaners. 

Farmers are discouraged by the past, and will 
sow a very light crop this fall. They are in 
some instances trying the experiment of destroy- 
ing the insect by threshing the wheat in the 
field, and spreading the straw over the field and 
burning it. A neighbor of Mr. Topp lost some 
two or three hundred bushels of grain, by losing 
contro] of the fire during the burning operation. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE shall be glad to receive letters on agricul- 
ture from our friends in different parts of the 
country. We prefer letters which condense 
into as small space as possible hints on practical 
improvement in farm operations, and the results 
of any new experiments. We like to have 
farmers tell their neighbors, through our co- 
lumns, what successful methods they are pur- 
suing in their farm operations. ; 

J. Y., of Owego.—Your long letter came duly 
to hand, and we had prepared an abstract with 
editorial notes for publication, but in some recent 
office changes it has accidentally been mislaid, 











and we cannot now put our hands upon it. 
Please write us again. We prefer short con- 
densed letters when designed for publication. 
It is no small task to condense an article cover- 
ing six or eight closely-written pages. 

S. W., of Waterloo.—Your communication 
has just reached us, and is rather late for this 


[season. The style and matter are better adapted 


to a literary paper than to one chiefly agricul- 
tural. Let us hear from you on agricultural 
matters. 

J. H. D. sends us a long article on “ Rise 
of Springs before Rain,” which we would be 
pleased to publish entire, but our present de- 
sign is to make our paper almost entirely agri- 
cultural and horticultural. We shall be glad to 
hear. from Mr. D. in regard to “‘ the domesticated 
animals of California.” 


STATE FAIRS, 1853. 


New-York, at Saratoga, - Sept. 20, 21, 22, 23 
New-York Horticultural So- 


ciety, New-York, - - - “ 20, 21, 22 
Michigan, at Detroit, - - “ 28, 29, 30 
Vermont, Montpelier, - - “ 18, 14, 15 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, “ 27, 28, 29 
Horticultural Society, at Phi- 

ladelphia, - - - mi ae 21, 22, 23 
Kentucky, at Lexington, - as 13 to 17 
Ohio, at Dayton, - - - - “ 20 to 24 
New-Hampshire, at Man- 

chester, - - - - - - Oct. 68.27 
Maryland, Baltimore, - - ‘“ 265, 26, 27, 28 
Illinois, at Springfield, 3 a) ae Ed, 12, 18, 14 
Indiana, at Lafayette,- - “ 12, 13, 14 
North Carolina, at Raleigh, “ 18 
Missouri, Boonville, - - - “ 2 to 7 
Wisconsin, at Watertown, “ 4 to 7 
Virginia, at Richmond, - - Nov. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Delaware Horticultural Soci- 

ety, at Wilmington, - - Sept. 14, 15 


Lower Canada Board of Ag- 
riculture, Annual Exhibi- 


tion,- - - - Sept. 27 to 30 
Rhode Island, “Providence, Satin 13 to 17 
Western Virginia, Wheeling, $ 14, 15, 16 
Upper Canada, - - - - Oct. 5to 7 
North-western Fruit-Grow- 

ers’ Association, Chicago, ‘“ 4to 7 
Alabama, Montgomery, a 
South Carolina, - - = 18 to 21 


Southern Central Agricul: 
tural Society, Angusta; 


Georgia, - - . 17 to 20 
South-western Association, 

Louisville, Kentucky, - “ 11 to 16 
American Institute, oan 19, 20, 21 


COUNTY FAIRS, 1853. 


Herkimer, at Ilion, - - - - Sept. 27, 28 
Onondaga, at Syracuse, - - “14, 15, 16 
Oneida, at Utica, - - - - © 13,14, 15 
Westchester, at White Plains, “ 28, 29, 30 
Cortlandt, at Homer, - - “ 18, 14, 15 


Saratoga, at Mechanicsville, - © 18,14, 15 
Wayne, at Newark, - - - - “ 7, 3 
Cattaraugus, at Randolph, . S 15, 16 
Orange, at Goshen, - - - - “ 28, 29 
Ontario, at Geneva, - - + ss 28, 29 
Green, at Coxsackie, - - - “ 27, 28 


Clinton, at Keeseville, - - = 27, 28 
Lewis, at Martinsburg,- - - “ 

Jefferson, at Watertown,- - 0: 18, 14 
Rensselaer, at Lansingburgh, - ‘! 18, 14, 15 
Alleghany, at Angelica, - - ss 27 
Orleams,- - - ----- * 29, 30 
Livingston, at Geneseo, - - 28, 29 
Geneseo, at Batavia,- - - - “ 15, 16 
St. Lawrence, nihil * 15, 16 





Wyoming, at Warsaw,- - - “ 28, 29 
Monroe, (Wants ist.) Brock- : * 4 


eek, astern Dist.) East : 


Rush. 
Dtehe ‘at "Washington Hol- 
low, --- +--+ = Ott 4, 5 


29 























Albany, at Bethlehem, - - “ 4, 5, 6 

Seneca, at Waterloo, - - “ 12, 18, 14 

Chemung, at Horseheads, -- “ 4, 38 
Monroe Domestic and Horti- 

cultural Soc’ty, Rochester, se 1 
—_——4-6-4——— 


AN OWL FOR A FOWL. 

Caprain H., of a certain propeller that used 
to ply between here and Chicago, is a lover of 
the good things of this life, especially in the 
way of eating and drinking. He is withal a 
good fellow, round-faced, rosy-cheeked; his 
figure indicates tWat he is no stranger to good 
living. Once, while his vessel lay at Detroit, 
some time ago, one of his particular friends, 
being aware of his peculiar penchant for know- 
ing what was good, presented him with a fine 
fat young fowl, for his own private eating. 
Captain H. took it as an especial favor, at the 
same time regaling his mind’s eye with the 
vision of what a lordly feast said fowl would 
make, when accompanied with cranberry sauce, 
&c. He handed over the fowl to his cook, with 
injunctions to take good care of him, and kill 
him when the vessel arrived at Buffalo. The 
Doctor did as directed. On the way down some 
wags discovered the ‘‘Shanghai,” and looked 
upon him with longing eyes; upon being told 
that he was to grace the Captain’s private table, 
they resolved to sel/ Captain H. One of the 
party had with him a “ siz-year”-old owl. He 
had caught it out West, and was bringing it 
down as a curiosity. It probably was the 
“father of many an owl.” This they deter- 
mined to substitute in place of the fowl. So, 
awaiting their opportunity, when the cook had 
prepared the fow] all ready, even to being in the 
pan for roasting, and having his back turned, 
they slipped Mr. Owl (all ready prepared to loo! 
like the fowl as near as possible) into the pan, 
and “ mizzled” with “Shanghai.” The cook, 
suspecting nothing, immediately put the pan 
into the oven, and in due time Mr. Owl came 
out done toa turn. Captain H. had determined 
to dine alone; and so, when the dinner-hour 
arrived, he sat himself down to the “goodly 
feast that was spread before him” with an ap- 
petite “‘some.” He plunged his knife into the 
fowl, or rather tried to, but “somehow” it 
would not go in; he, however, concluded his 
knife wanted sharpening, and reaching for the 
steel, he gave it several smart turns, and again 
applied it, with no better success than before ; 
by this time his ire began to rise, and calling 
for the cook, he said— 

“Doctor, what is the matter with this fowl? 
it’s tougher than bull-beef.” 

“Donno, Capen,” said Ebony; “kill him 
myself—tink he be berry fine, Sar.” ° 

The Captain, thinking he might have been a 
little hasty, again made a vigorous assault upon 
the owl, attended with the same results as be- 
fore. The Cook was again summoned. 

“T say, Doctor,” said he, ‘is this the same 
fowl that B. gave me at Detroit? Are you sure 
this is the same one?” 

“Pon me ’onor, Capen, he be berry same 
one—I kill him myself! ’Pose you let me carve 
him ?” 

Hereupon the cook took the knife and com- 
menced such an onslaught as was never heard 
of before or since, but all to no purpose. He 
at length threw down the knife in despair, and 
rolling up the whites of his eyes, said— 

“Capen, dat fowl am tuff, and no mistake.” 

“Choke the fowl, and B. too! When I take 
a present of a rooster again, it will be when the 
hot spring freezes over!” So saying, Captain 
H. took up the fowl by one of the legs, and 
stepping to the door of the cabin, soon made it 
“food for the fishes:” at the same time a hearty 
“ha! ha! ha!” from some invisible source, at 
once convinced him that he had been “sold.” 
Our wags had stationed themselves where they 
could see the ‘‘ mancuvring:” they, however, 
did not show themselves to the Captain, but 
were not slow in making the story known. 

Next day, Captain H. happened into one of 
the numerous counting-rooms on the wharf, 
where about a dozen lake captains sat talking 





over matters and things in general. His ap- 
pearance was a signal for a general adjournment 
to the nearest saloon, at the expense of the 
Captain.— New- York Spirit of the Times. 


Ladies’ Department. 
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Unper this head we shall give valuable. arti- 
cles from time to time, and a number of good 
recipes in each paper. 

Next week we intend giving a good original 
article on. making bread, 
eo 

Burpock Corrrr.—At the breakfast-table of a 
friend, a few mornings since, we were treated 
to a cup of what seemed to us to be a new and 
(to our unpractised taste) a very fine kind of 
home-made coffee. Welearned from the good 
housewife that it was prepared from the roots 
of the common burdock. The tender roots are 
gathered, washed, scraped, cut into small pieces 
of the size of a common coffee kernel, and then 
burned, and afterwards ground when wanted, 
and treated just like common coffee. A less 
quantity is required than of coffee. To us there 
was a little peculiarity in the taste, but we were 
assured by our friends who are good jndges 
that after a little time this peculiar aroma is 
relished more than that of the best Old Java. 
The trouble of preparing the roots makes this 
less convenient than the common coffee; but it 
is claimed that it is less narcotic, and that it is 
peculiarly adapted to keeping the blood pure, 
and the digestive organs in good tone. How 
this may be we do not know, but we have long 
known that a tea made by soaking the un- 
burned burdock roots in cold water is an ex- 
cellent remedy for boils and other eruptions of 
the skin. 

To cet rm or CocxroacuEs.—The editor of 
the Bucks County Intelligencer supplies us with 
the following valuable information. He says: 
Many housekeepers are grievously annoyed by 
these troublesome creatures, and in vain try 
various methods for their extermination. A 
few days ago, General Rogers invited us in, to 
see how he manages them. He had a wash- 
basin (of crockery-ware) a fourth part filled 
with water, well sweetened with molasses, in 
which, during the night, some hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of cockroaches had been 
drowned, by crawling up a stick laid upon the 
edge of the basin, and thence into the liquid, 
being unable to crawl up the glazed sides 
and get out again. He informed us that the 
number he had caught in this way would 
scarcely be credited It is a simple contrivance. 
Try it. 

Bom your Mo.asses.— When molasses is used 
in cooking, it is a very great improvement to 
boil and skim it before you use it. It takes out 
the raw taste, and makes. it almost as good as 
sugar. Where molasses is used much in this 
way for cooking, it is well to prepare one or two 
gallons in this way at a time. 

Syrup ror Preserves.—An excellent syrup 
is made in the following manner: Take eight 
pounds of bright, clear New-Orleans molasses 
or sugar-house syrup, and mix it with eight 
pounds of pure water and one pound of 
coarsely-broken clean charcoal. Stir and boil 
the mixture fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
strain while hot through double flannel. Wipe 
the kettle clean, and boil again with the white 
of an egg, till the syrup would form a candy in 
cooling; then strain again and put in the fruit, 
and cook as usual. Preserves made in this way 
have a peculiar pleasant flavor, and keep better 
than when made with sugar. 


How to Dry Peracnes.—Do our readers 
know how to dry peaches? Take those of the 
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best quality, just as they are ri to eat, 
halve them, remove the st 
over them, in the hollow from which the 
taken, a little nice sugar dry them in a 
oven after the bread, &c., is withdrawn. They 
are far better than if dried in the sun, retaining 
their aroma and flavor, and besides, are totally 
free from insects. Prepared in this way, from 
peaches fully ripe, they need no cooking, but 
are simply soaked in cold water. All the sugar 
they require (ranging of course with the variety) 
is added while drying. Peaches thus dried and 
prepared are only inferior to the fresh fruit, of 
which they retain the flavor in a remarkable 
degree. If you prefer, take them not quite so 
ripe, and peel the fruit; but the flavor is not so 
good as when fully ripe,.and is dissipated more 
in the process of drying.—Zxchange Paper. 
Peach Preserve.—Take enough clarified 
sugar to cover the fruit, boil it till the syrup 
blubbers on the opposite side of the skimmer, 
then put in the fruit, and let it boil lively two 
minutes ; remove the same, let it stand from the 
fire till the next day; then take out the fruit, 
boil the syrup again, and as soon as the fruit 
boils, take them from the fire, and when cold 
put into jars, and keep free from heat or moist- 
ure.—New- York Times. 


Pracu JeLty.—Take free-stones, not too ripe, 
wipe them, and cut into quarters; crack the 
stones and break the kernels small; put the 
peaches and kernels into a covered jar, set them 
in boiling water, and let them do till soft; strain 
them through a jelly-bag till the juice is squeezed 
out; allow a pint of white sugar to a pint of 
juice; put the sugar and juice into a preserving 
kettle, and boil them twenty minutes, skimming 
very carefully; put the jelly warm into glasses 
or jars, and when cold, tie up with brandied 
papers.— 11 

Praca JAm.—Gather the fruit when ripe, peel 
and stone them, put into the pan, and mash 
them over the fire till hot; rub them through a 
sieve, and to each pound of pulp add a pound 
of white sugar and half an ounce of bitter 
almonds, blanched and pounded ; let it boil ten 
or fifteen minutes; stir and skim it well.—Jdid. 


Scattorep Tomators.—Peel fine ripe toma- 
toes, cut them up in small pieces, and put in a 
pan a layer of bread crumbs, then a layer of 
tomatoes, with pepper, salt, and some pieces of 
butter; then put another layer of bread crumbs 
and tomatoes, and so on till the dish is full. 
Spread some beaten egg over the top, and set in 
the oven and bake it. 


Frrep Tomators.—Wash them, cut them in 
half, take out the seeds, and season them with 
pepper and salt. Have ready some melted but- 
ter in a pan, put them into it, and fry them 
slowly till very soft. 

Driep Tomators.—Take fruit fully ripe, strain 
through a sieve, cook slowly half an hour, 
spread on clean plates, and dry in an oven 
twelve hours. It is capital, when carefully pre- 


pared. 
——+ @ o——_ 


Smvevtar Prenomenon.—A writer in the Jn- 
telligencer communicates a curious incident, A 
little girl was standing at a window, before 
which was: a young maple tree. After a bril- 
liant flash of lightning, a complete i of the 
tree was found imprinted on her _ This is 
not the first instance of the moark 
Advertiser. 


Tae Sorrowru, Tree.—At Goa, near Bom- 
bay, there is a singular vegetable, the sorrow- 
ful tree; called thus because it only flourishes 
in the night. At sunset, no flowers are to be 
seen, and yet, half an hour after, ee oes" 
of them. They yield a sweet smell, but the 
sun no sooner shines upon them than some of 
them fall off, and others close up; and thus it 
continues flowering in the night all the year. 

Missovunrt is the second (if not the first) State 
in the Union in producing hemp. The crop of 
last year is estimated at 60,000 bales, or 12,000 
tons. The crop of the present year is estimated 
at 70,000 bales. 
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SALE DUCIE’S SHORT-HORNS. 


PB 0 politeness of Mr. Samuet THorNe, who 


was present at Tortworth Court, we have re- 
ceived, in advance of publication, a marked cata- 
logue of the sale of the late Earl Ducie’s short- 
horn cattle. ‘The prices are most extraordinary, 
and we believe exceed all others obtained in 
England since the famous one of Cuartes Cot- 
Linc, in 1810. The highest prices, it will be 
seen, have been paid by Americans, for it is 
understood that lot 1 of the bulls, Duke of 
Gloster, (11,382,) at 650 guineas, was bid off by 
Mr. Tanqueray, for Messrs. Morris & Becar, 
of New-York, and is to be delivered to these 
gentlemen after using him one year. Mr. 
JonaTHAN Tuorne, of Dutchess county, New- 
York, has also paid next to the highest prices. 
The Americans have now, through the Duchess 
and Princess tribes, drafted from the best short- 
horn blood of England, and we see no reason 
why they may not henceforth be on a par with 
the mother-country in breeding cattle. 

Too much praise cannot be awarded the 
American gentlemen who have come forward 
with such spirit and liberality ; they have con- 
ferred a lasting benefit upon their country, and 
we trust they will reap a rich reward for their 
enterprise. 

COWS AND HEIFERS. 
THE FIGURES REFER TO OOATES'S HERD BOOK. 


Lot 1. “Bessy,” roan, calved January 11, 1840; 
t, by Helicon (2107), dam Beeswing, by Sir Thomas 
2636). Hon. Mr. Morton, 40 guineas. 
Lot 2. “Stella,” roan, calved April 18, 1841; got 
by Rockingham (2550), dam Starville, by Young 
Sea-Gull (5100). Mr. Nipper, 35 guineas. 
Lot 3. “Challenge,” red and white, calved March 
4, 1848; got by Morpeth (7254), dam Cleopatra, by 
Helicon (2107). Mr. Nisser, 44 guineas, 
Lot 4. “Duchess 55th,” red, calved October 31, 
1844; got by Fourth Duke of Northumberland 
(3649), dam Duchess 38th, by Norfolk (2377). 
Mr. Tanqueray, 50 guineas, 
Lot 5. “ Victoria,” roan, calved April 20, 1845; 
got by Second Duke of York (5959), dam Rachel, 
by Sir Thomas (7516). Mr. Aten, 44 guineas, 
Lot 6. “ Princese Fairfax, roan, calved October 8, 
1845; got by Lord Adolphus Fairfax (4249), dam 
Princess Royal, by Thick Hock (6601). : 
Mr. Grenriexp, 77 guineas. 
Lot 7. “Nonsuch,” white, calved November 1, 
1845; got by Duke of Cornwall (5947), dam Nina, 
by Velocipede (5552). 
Lord Bug.ineron, 50 guineas. 
Lot 8. “Chaff,” red and white, calved February 
14, 1846; got by Duke of Cornwall (5947), dam 
Challenge, by Morpeth (7254). 
Colonel Kinascors, 42 guineas. 
Lot 9. “Minstrel,” red roan, calved March 14, 
1846; got by Count Conrad (3510), dam Magic, by 
Wallace (5586). Mr. Tanqueray, 100 guineas. 


Lot 10. “Oxford 6th,” red, calved November 6, 
1846; got by Second Duke of Northumberland 
(3646), dam Oxford 2d, by Short Tail (2621). 

Mr. Tanqueray, 205 guineas. 


Lot 11. “Duchess 59th.” roan, calved November 
21,1847 ; got by Second Duke of Oxford (9046), dam. 
Duchess 56th, by Second Duke of Northumberland 
(3646). Mr. Jonatuan THorng, 850 guineas. 


Lot 12. “‘Mantilla,” red and white, calved Nov. 
22, 1847; got by Cramer (6907), dam Minerva, by 
Helicon (2107). Mr. Foteavse, 110 guineas, 


Lot 13. “ Virginia,” white, calved February 6, 
1848; got by Petrarch (7829), dam Victoria, by 
Second Duke of York (5959). 

Mr. Hatt, 75 guineas, 


- 


Lot 14. “ Pomp,” white, calved — 8, 1848; 

by Duke of Cornwall (5947), Princess 
Royal by Thick Hock (6601). 

Mr. GrenFIexp, 65 guineas. 

Lot 15. “Louies,” roan, calved July 12, 1848; 

on Oramer (6907), dam Lady Bird, by Cato 

6886 Mr. Laneston, 78 guineas. 





Lot 16. “Beatrice,” red, calved August 1, 1848 ; 
got by Cramer (6907), dam Bessy, by Helicon (2107). 
Mr. GRENFIELD, 87 guineas. 


Lot 17. “Chaplet,” roan, calved April 6, 1849; 
got by Usurer (9763), dam Chaff, by Duke of Corn- 
wall (5947). Mr. Laneston, 54 guineas. 


Lot 18. “ Victorine,” red and white, calved July 
4, 1849; got by Usurer (9763), dam Victoria, by 
Second Duke of York (5959). 

Mr. GrenFIELp, 46 guineas. 


Lot 19. “Horatia,” red, calved July 27, 1849; 
got by Usurer (9763), dam Fair Helen, by Petrarch 
(7829). ——,, 30 guineas. 

Lot 20. “Duchess 64th,” red, calved August 10, 
1849; got by Second Duke of Oxford (9046), dam 
Duchess 55th, by Fourth Duke of Northumberland 
(3649). Mr. JonatHan Tuorne, 600 guineas. 


Lot 21. “Oxford 11th,” red roan, calved August 
25, 1849; got by Fourth Duke of York (10167). 
dam Oxford 6th, by Second Duke of Northumber- 
land (3646). Mr. Tanqueray, 250 guineas. 


Lot 22. “Florence, roan, calved October 12, 1849; 
got by Usurer (9763), dam Florentia, by Zenith 
(5708). Mr. Rosrnson, 62 guineas. 


Lot 23. “Fatima,” red and white, calved Nov. 
27, 1849; got by Victor (8789), dam Fenella, by 
Humber (7102). Mr. Carr, 70 guineas, 

Lot 24. “Mystery,” red, calved May 24, 1850; 
got by Usurer (9763), dam Minstrel, by Count Con- 
rad (3510). Mr. Tanqueray, 200 guineas. 

Lot 25. ‘ Boddice, red, calved June 29, 1850; 
got by Usurer (9763), dam Bessy, by Helicon (2107). 

Mr. Jonas Wess, 115 guineas. 

Lot. 26. “Flourish,” white, calved October 21, 
1850; got by Usurer (9763), dam Florentia, by 
Zenith (5702). Mr. Rios, 71 guineas. 

Lot 27. “Duchess 66th,” rich roan, calved Oct. 
25, 1850; got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), 
dam Duchess 55th, by Fourth Duke of Northumber- 
land (8649). Messrs. Morris & Becar, 700 guineas. 

Lot 28. “ Victory,” white, calved November 25, 
1850; got by Usurer (9763), dam Victoria, by Se- 
cond Duke of York (5959). 

Mr. Bratrawatre, 80 guineas, 

Lot 29. “Chintz,” roan, calved January 24, 1851; 
got by Usurer (9763), dam Chaff, by Duke of Corn- 
wall (5947). Mr. GrevFIELp, 70 guineas, 


Lot 30. “Finance,” roan, calved April 20, 1851; 
got by Usurer (9763), dam Fudge, by Buchan Hero 
(8238). Mr. Crawsy, 90 guineas. 

Lot 81. “China,” roan, calved December 25, 
1851; got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam 
Chaff, by Duke of Cornwall (5947). 

Lord FeversHam, 90 guineas. 

Lot. 32. “Bodkin,” red and white, calved February 
12, 1852; got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), 
dam Beatrice, by Cramer (6907). 

Mr. Rostinson, 56 guineas. 

Lot 38. “Lucy,” white, calved March 19, 1852; 
got by Usurer (9763), dam Louisa, by Cramer 
(6907). Mr. Hatt, 40 guineas. 

Lot 34. “Hornet,” roan, calved April 16, 1852; 
got by Contract (10071), dam Horatia, by Usurer 
(97638). Lord Hows, 48 guineas. 

Lot 35. “ Duchess 67th,” white, calved May 16, 
1852; got by Usurer (9763), dam Duchess 59th, by 
Second Duke of Oxford (9046). 

Mr. Guyver, 350 guineas. 

Lot 36. “ Parliament,” roan, calved June 5, 1852; 
got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam Pomp, 
by Duke of Cornwall (5947). , 56 guineas, 

Lot 37. “Oxford 15th,” red, calved June 12,1852; 
got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam Oxford 
6th, by Second Duke of Northumberland (3646). 

Lord Bururecron, 200 guineas. 

Lot 88. “ Bibby,” white, calved August 21, 1852; 
got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam Bessy, 
by Helicon (2107). —,, 51 guineas. 

Lot 39. “Pride,” roan, calved, September 6, 
1852; got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam 
Princess Fairfax, by Lord A. Fairfax (4249). 

Mr. GrEnFIELD, 165 guineas, 

Lot 40. “Duchess 68th,” red, calved September 
18, 1852; got by Duke of Gloster (11382), dam 
Duchess 64th, by Second Duke of Oxford (9046). 

Mr. JonaTHAN THorne, 300 guineas. | 

Lot, 41. “Chance,” red and white, calved January 

6, 1858; got by Duke of Gloster (11382), dam 





Chaplet, by Usurer (9763). ’ 
: Mr. Rosrnson, 56 guineas. 


Lot 42. “ Violet,” red, calved February 26, 1853 ;, 
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got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam Victoria, 
by Second Dake of York (5959). 
~ Mr. Baturop, 48 guineas. 
Lot. 48. “Snowdrop,” white, calved February 26, 
1853; got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam 
Science, by Sir Thomas Fairfax (5196). 
Lord Spencer, 120 guineas. 
Lot. 44. “Duchess 69th,” white, calved March 19, 
1853 ; got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam 
Duchess 59th, by Second Duke of Oxford (9046). 
Mr. Tanqueray, 400 guineas. 
Lot. 45. ‘ Lizzy,” red and white, calved April 29, 
1858; got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam 
Louisa, by Cramer (6907). 
Mr. Grtnrrexp, 81 guineas. 
Lot 46. “Oxford 16th,” red roan, calved May 17, 
1858; got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam 
Oxford 6th, by Second Duke of Northumberland 
(3646). Mr. Tanqueray, 180 guineas. 
Lot 47. “Duchess 70th,” red and white, calved 
July 8, 1858; got by Duke of Gloster (11882), dam 
Duchess 66th, by Fourth Duke of York (10167). 
Mr. Gunter, 810 guineas. 


BULLS, 


Lot 1. “Duke of Gloster” (11882), red, calved 
September 14, 1850; got by Grand Duke (10284), 
dam Duchess 59th, by Second Duke of Oxford 
(9046). Mr. Tanqueray, 650 guineas. 

Lot 2. “Fourth Duke of York” (10167), roan, 
calved December 22, 1846; got by Second Duke of 
Oxford (9046), dam Duchess 51st, by Cleveland Lad 
(3407). Mr. R. Bert, 500 guineas. 

Lot 8. “Cornwall,” white, calved May 30, 1852; 
got by Contract (10071), dam Nonsuch, by Duke of 
Cornwall (5947). Mr. Macs, 61 guineas. 
* Lot 4. “Uncle Tom,” white, calved June 15, 
1852; got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam 
Ursula, by Usurer (9768). 

Mr. Saunpers, 87 guineas. 

Lot. 5. “ Vampire,” roan, calved July 18, 1852; 
got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam Victo- 
rine, by Usurer (9768). ——, 120 guineas. 

Lot 6. “ Franklin,” red, calved October 20, 1852 ; 
got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam Fatima, 
by Victor (8739). _ ——, 80 guineas. 

Lot 7. “Cheltenham,” red and white, calved De- 
cember 18, 1852; got by Duke of Gloster (11382), 
dam Chaff, by Duke of Cornwall (59477). 

Mr. Hirron, 125 guineas. 

Lot 8. “Florian,” white, calved December 28, 
1852; got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam 
Florentia, by Zenith, (5702). ——, 58 guineas. 

Lot 9. “Fifth Duke of Oxford,” red, calved March 
6, 1853; got by Duke of Gloster (11382), dam 
Oxford 11th, by Fourth Duke of York (10167). 

Lord FreversHay, 300 guineas. 

Lot 10. “Gloucester,” red and white, calved 
April 8, 1858; got by Duke of Gloster (11382), 
dam Beatrice, by Cramer (6907). : 

Lord FrversHam, 120 guineas. 

Lot 11. “ Francisco,” roan, calved April 30, 1858 ; 
got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam Florence, 
by Usurer (9763). ; ; 

Marquis of Exeter, 150 guineas. 

Lot 12. “Norman,” white, calved May 8, 18538; 
got by Fourth Duke of York (10167), dam Nonsuch, 
by Duke of Cornwall (5947). 

Mr. Rosrnson, 100 guineas. 

Lot 13. “Marquis,” red and white, calved June 
14, 1858; got by Duke of Gloster (11382), dam 
Mantilla, by Cramer (6907). ——, 75 guineas. 


—-—* @-6--——- 


SHEEP IN ILLINOIS. 


A FRIEND writes us that he keeps from 8000 
to 5000 sheep on his farm in Illinois. In addi- 
tion to hay during the winter, he feeds from 
two and a half to three bushels of corn per head, 
which is worth with him on an average only 
about fifteen cents per bushel. The wintering 
thus costs forty to fifty cents each sheep; the 
whole expense is sixty to sixty-five cents per an- 
num. One shepherd with dogs will look after 
2500 or 3000 sheep. 

From 8000 sheep, he raised 1100 lambs, 
worth two dollars per head. His fleeces sold 
this year at the average price of $1 50 each, 
which leaves him a good profit on his flock. 
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There is no doubt but sheep-raising is the 
most profitable occupation of the farmer in the 
West, at the present price of wool, and we are 
of opinion that it will long continue so; and 
there is a further advantage in regard to them ; 
they improve the land instead of impoverishing 
it. Wheatand corn are great exhausters of the 
soil ; and if the Western people continue to cul- 
tivate these to the extent they now do, sending 
them abroad for consumption, rich as are their 
prairies, they will exhaust them more speedily 
than they can conceive. 


————-9- 


FISH GUANO. 


Some time since, the English Agricultural 
Society offered a premium of £1000 to any one 
who would produce a fertilizer equal to Peruvian 
guano, which could be sold at the rate of £5 
per ton. Mr. Perr, of London, has recently 
manufactured a fertilizer from fish caught in the 
sea, which he claims to be equal to Peruvian 
guano, and which costs much less. But he 
says he has no idea of applying’ for the thousand 
pounds premium, and disclose his secret, as he 
can make more money by withholding it, and 
reaping the profit on his manufacture. 

We hope a knowledge of this will induce the 
fishermen all along our Atlantic coast to turn 
out with fleets of boats, and see what they can 
do in the way of rivalling the birds of the Pacific 
in the production of guano. With deep seines, 
they can catch immense quantities of fish during 
most part of the mild season, which may be im- 
mediately manufactured into guano of the first 
quality, and thus make our farmers measurably 
independent of Peru for so important a fertilizer. 
Guano has now become almost indispensable to 
the majority of wheat and corn-growers along 
the Atlantic coast. 


+ oe -Q- Qe 


THE IMPORTANCE TO FARMERS OF SOWING 
AND PLANTING GOOD WHEAT. 


Tae benefit accrung to the husbandman 
from using the best seed, has as yet received 
less attention from that class than its importance 
demands. Our farmers are paying more atten- 
tion to procuring good seeds now than formerly, 
as they find it is to their advantage to do so; 
but still, too many of them make shift with 
what they have or find most convenient to hand, 
regardless of the quality. This, in a pecuniary 
point of view, is a most suicidal policy. The 
same labor must be bestowed in ploughing, 
hauling on manure, sowing and harrowing an 
acre for oats, for instance, whether the seed oats 
are of extra weight, weighing perhaps forty-five 
pounds to the bushel, like some that we have 
seen this spring, or of an inferior quality, weigh- 
ing only twenty-five. The first lot were sold 
for sixty-five cents a bushel, the last for fifty. 
Four bushels to the acre are none too much seed 
for profit. The kernels of the heavy oats were 
so much larger than those of the lighter, that 
probably four and a half bushels would not af- 
ford more seed in number than three of the 
lighter; taking this for granted, the difference 
in the expense of seed would be $1 42 to the 
acre. A fair average crop of oats is thirty-five 
or forty bushels to the acre; calling it thirty-five 
as a yield, by measure, and supposing that the 
old adage, that “like produces like” is true, we 
have as a result of the two crops, from the best 
kind of seed, 1,575 lbs. of oats, and from the 
poorer kind, only 875 lbs., equal by weight in 
bushels to 524 of the best kind, and only 29 of 
the lighter. Supposing the product is sold at 
50 cents a bushel, and we have for the difference 
in outlay in seed, which was $1 42, a difference 
in return of $11 75; the best kind realizing the 
owner $26 25, and the lighter only $12 50. 
There is a further gain by using the heavier 





seed; the best finds a much readier market, and 
probably at a higher price than an inferior kind. 
The farmer views his better crops with increased 
satisfaction and pride. His boys — in 
the feelings, and are apt to imitate his example; 
in short, it is a profitable change, not only in a 
pecuniary point of view, but in all others.— 
Exchange Paper. 


Drie Waeat.—Epwarp STaBLer, in an 
admirable essay on the advantage of drill-seed- 
ing, states that after examining its results on 
some 800 or 1,000 acres, besides large experi- 
ence on his own land, he finds there is not a 
single instance where it has not proved the most 
profitable, first, in the saving of seed, and 
secondly, in the increased product of the grain, 
amounting to from one to six or seven bushels 
per acre. He thinks five pecks of seed drilled 
are equal to two bushels sown broadcast. He 
has known the increase, in one case, by careful 
comparison of the two modes, to amount to nine 
bushels per acre in favor of drilling. He relates 
an interesting incident: A vender offered a drill 
for the increase in a crop of fifty acres of wheat, 
to be determined by sowing a few strips broad- 
cast for comparison. But before harvest the 
farmer preferred paying the hundred dollars, 
the price of the drill, with interest. On care- 
fully ascertaining the increase, he found it to 
be one hundred and fifty-three bushels. 
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PROFITS OF FRUIT CULTURE. 


Ir can be hardly necessary, with our present 
rapidly increasing commerce in fruit, to point 
out the pecuniary profits resulting from its cul- 
ture. But those who have only raised the more 
common, or second-rate sorts, can hardly appre- 
ciate the heavy returns from the finest, under 

he best culture. To such, a few examples may 
be interesting. ; 

C. A. Oasiz, of Cleveland, Ohio, obtained in 
1845, from an orchard of one hundred cherry 
trees, twenty years old, more than one thousand 
dollars. The trees were twenty-five feet apart, 
and no other crop occupied the ground, which 
was enriched and kept well cultivated. Ha 
PennEL, of Darby, Pa., sold, in 1846, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars’ worth of early 
apples, from half an acre. 

A farmer near Fishkill, N. Y., sold fifteen 
hundred dollars’ worth of plums in a single sea- 
son.. Ricnarp I. Hanp, of Mendon, Monroe 
county, N. Y., sold, in 1845, four hundred and 
forty dollars’ worth of Roxbury Russets and 
Northern Spy apples from one acre of orchard. 

James Laws, of Philadelphia, sold three hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of Isabella and Catawba 
grapes, the fourth year from planting, from 
three-eighths of an acre, or at the rate of eight 
hundred dollars per acre. 

Hue Harcn, of Camden, N. J., obtained 
from four trees of the Tewksbury Blush, one 
hundred and forty bushels of apples, or thirty- 
five from each tree; of these, ninety baskets (of 
about three pecks each) sold late in the follow- 
ing spring for one dollar per basket. 

Examples almost beyond number may be given 
where single trees have yielded from five to ten 
dollars a year in fruit, and many instances 
where twenty or thirty dollars have been ob- 
tained. An acre of such would be equal to any 
of the preceding instances. If one tree of the 
Rhode Island Greening will afford forty bushels 
of fruit, at a quarter of a dollar per bushel, 
which has often occurred, forty such trees on an 
acre would yield a crop worth four hundred 
dollars. But taking only one quarter of this 
amount as a low average for all seasons, and 
with imperfect cultivation, one hundred dollars 
would still be equal to the interest of fifteen 
hundred per acre. Now, this estimate is based 
upon the price of good winter apples for the 
past thirty years, in our most productive dis- 
tricts; let a similar cultivation be made with 
fruits rarer and of a more delicious character. 
Apricots and the. finer varieties of plums are 
often sold for three to six dollars per bushel ; 
the best early peaches from one to three dollars ; 
and pears, from hardy and productive trees, for 





an equal amount. Of the three fo kinds, « 


two to five bushels per tree, with good 


ment, is a frequent crop; and on large 
trees five times this quantity. An acquaintance 
received eight dollars for a crop grown on two 
fine young cherry trees, and twenty-four dollars 
from four young peach trees, of only six years’ 
growth from the bud. In Western New-York, 
single trees of the Doyenne or Virgalieu od 
have often afforded a return of twenty do 
or more, after being sent hundreds of miles to 
market. An acre of such trees, well managed, 
would far exceed in profits a five-hundred-acre 
farm.—American Fruit Culturist. 
———+ @.e —__ 

Bees anp Frurr.—The Pawtucket Gazette re- 
fers to a subject of great importance to the hor- 
ticulturist, viz., the injury done to peaches and 
some other fruits by bees. In this neighborhood, 
the complaint of the conduct of the bees is very 
general. They thrust their proboscis into the 
sunny side of a rare-ripe, a few days before it is 
ripe, and extract the saccharine juice. The air 
and water enter the cavity thus created, and the 
peach rapidly decays and falls to the ground. 
In this way, large quantities of the finest peaches 
have been lost already this season, and “ the 
work goes bravely on.”—Boston Journal. 


Frovur For THE MeEpITERRANEAN.—It is men- 
tioned as a new and unusual feature in the flour 
trade, that a demand for it has come to us from 
the Mediterranean, a part of the world from 
whence we had at one time received supplies.— 
Baltimore Times. 


Urme.—This is most the valuable manure 
upon the farm. It is easy to preserve all from 
about the house, by sinking an oil-cask in some 
out-of-the-way place, as a common receptacle. 
A quantity of plaster kept in the bottom of the 
cask, and renewed once in a month or two, will 
preserve the ammonia from loss by evaporation. 
To use urine, dilute it with an equal quantity of 
water, and sprinkle it upon the land. 


CHARCOAL AND Piaster.—Charcoal-du&t is a 
powerful absorbent of atmospheric ammonia, 
and consequently a valuable fertilizer. Pow- 
dered charcoal is, perhaps, the best thing that 
can be used to absorb unpleasant odors arising 
from decaying animal and vegetable matters. A 
handful of charcoal-dust scattered over the vaults 
of privies, sink-spouts, &c., will immediately 
correct any unpleasant odors arising therefrom. 
Plaster of Paris is probably the next best thing 
for the purpose. It should be used freely in 
stables, &c., especially during the warm weather. 
The use of these absorbents not only promotes 
health, but effects an important saving of valu- 
able fertilizing matters. Rose-bushes and other 
choice shrubs and flowers, in the garden, or in 
pots, derive great advantage from the applica- 
tion of charcoal to the surface of the earth 
around them.—Rural. New- Yorker. 


Wurre Daistes.—The only and effectual cure 
of the white daisy is comprehended in the two 
words—plough and manure. The mission of 
the whiie daisy seems to be, to force upon the 
attention of the farmer the necessity of immedi- 
ately replenishing his earth. Its appearance, 
indeed, is but the famishing cry of an impov- 
ished soil for manure. Let him answer the call 
promptly, earnestly, and I will guarantee that 
he need never entertain any fears of being 
“ousted” by any intervention on their part.— 
Boston Cultivator. 


CHLOROFORM FoR Bezs.—A sixth of an 
ounce of chloroform for a common hive, or nearly 
a quarter of ai ounce for a large hive, is used in 
Scotland for putting bees to sleep while their 
honey is taken. They put the chloroform in a 
shallow breakfast plate, covered over with thin 
gauze, then put the hive over the plate, covered 
with cloths, and in twenty minutes the bees will 
be found asleep and out of the combs on the 
table. This is considered better than sulphur. 

An Exastic Acz.—The age is alive with elas- 
ticity. An India rubber omnibus has just been 
invented, which, when full, will hold three more 
ladies, a market-basket, pet poodle, and a baby. 
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Remarxs.—There was a false rumor in town yes- 
terday, stating that war had broken out between 
Russia and Turkey, and that a great rise had taken 
place in breadstuffs in Europe, in consequence of it. 
Our readers may be assured that we shall give them 
the earliest and most reliable information in regard 
to the markets, both at home and abroad, as we 
have made arrangements with our correspondents 


especially to that effect. 
By reference to the market reports from abroad, 


it will be seen that a steady rise has been going on 
for several weeks in grain and flour; and the pros- 
pect is, that Europe will require heavy importations 
from this country ; good prices may consequently be 
calculated upon throughout the year for all our pro- 
ducts, notwithstanding the great crops of the present 
season. 

REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 


Tue great feature in the Wheat trade has this 
week been an extensive demand for exportation. 
This inquiry has been principally on French account, 
and by the latest advices from thence it would ap- 

that further orders may be calculated on. The 
Lorene in that country is earlier than with us, more 
especially in the southern departments ; and as sta- 
tistics of the result are collected there with great 
care and accuracy, it has no doubt been ascertained 
that the yield has turned out deficient. Under 
these circumstances, it is more than probable that 
the Government have deemed . pra _ to — 
vor to d against scarcity, and we shall certainly 
not A greta to learn that a part of what has 
lately been bought in the English market has been 
taken on account of the French Government. Whe- 
ther this be the case, or whether the purchases have 
been made by private individuals, the effect, as far 
as we are concerned, will prove thesame. Not onl 
have large quantities of Wheat and Flour been taken 
off our markets, but a great number of cargoes on 
passage from the Black Sea and the Baltic, origin- 
ally intended for England, have been bought for 
France. That this will tell hereafter, cannot be 
uestipned ; and there is reason to believe that the 
lecline which took place in our prices in the earl 
of the month will be fully recovered ; indeed, it 
is to be apprehended that we may, later in the year, 
have to pay higher rates than we are now obtaining 
from our neighbors, to replace what is at present so 
freely parted with. 

In proportion as harvest operations are proceeded 
with, evidence of the shortness of the Wheat crop 
increases, and we fear that our estimate of probable 
deficiency—viz. : a fifth to a fourth—may prove be- 
low the mark. The weather thus far has been mod- 
erately auspicious for harvest work. The rain on 
Tuesday did no harm, and the carting of corn was 
resumed on the following day. There has conse- 

uently been nothing to cause speculation, so far as 
weather is concerned ; and the firm tone which 
holders of wheat have assumed at all the markets 
in the agricultural districts,in spite of the serious | 
fall which took place in Mark Lane on Monday, may 
be regarded as a strong manifestation of the opinion | 
entertained by farmers of the unsatisfactory result 
of the crop. These remarks are intended to apply 
only to Wheat. Spring corn will, we are happy to 
say, give a much better return ; indeed, the reports 
in regard to Barley and Oats are, with few excep- 
tions, of a favorable character. Beans and Peas are 
also well spoken of; but, on the other hand, Pota- 
toes show increased a of disease, and we 


fear that a good yield of other articles will do but | pair, 50@62}c.; ‘Woodcocks @ pair, 75@$1; | Eggs, (frm 
little to compensate for the extensive failure of the oy 7e.@1s ; Eggs, (dealers,) 8 for 1s ; Butter, 
Potato, and the unquestionable deficiency in the pro- | §9 140.7 4 @ ib, 12@14c. 


duce of 
THE CONTINENTAL CORN TRADE. 


the Wheat trade as firm, the flat accounts from hence 
pa Sg little influence, orders to buy Wheat on 
Dutch, 


The reports from the Baltic, generally, represent. : half peck, 10c.; Squashes, @ basket, 25c.: Cucumbers, 


received. 
Danzig letters of Tuesday last inform us that the 


— of Wheat from the interior had begun to | ferior, $2@2 50; do., @ bushel, 62@87ic.; Pears, @ bbl., 
off: and the | shipments which had been $2 50@$3; do., per bushel, 75c@$1; Plums, Magnum 
; we Bonum, @ 


made havi a material decrease in the 


Though telegraphic dispatches had 
Ooms reeeived, impart the fc that Wheat had 
fallen 4s, qr. at Lane, buyers on French 
account 


Y | on board, 


‘in which a large business had been done. Wheat 
Aug. 22, 1853. 


‘Mutton, wholesale, @ lb, 8@9ic; retail. 15@18; Veal, 


A 4 Beets, 
and Belgian account having been nips, @ basket, 37}c. ; yellow, do., 50c.; Onions, @ basket, 


vs ; ase : ‘ basket, 373@75c. ; do., Morris, white, $1@2; Cranber- 
stocks, holders had shown a disposition to raise their p geaoeng! 2 , Morris, white, $1@2; Cranber 


suitable for the carriage, in consequence of the number of 


——* : 
had continued their operations ; and 4,500 Southern gentlemen in town. Fancy animals are not so 


varying from 43s. up to 51s. 6d. per. qr., free on 
board. Freights andened high. ii 
At Stettin, on Tuesday, the weather was wet, which 
caused some excitement ; prices were, however, much 
the same as on that day week, and good qualities of 
red Wheat (weighing 61 lbs. per bush.) might have 
been bought at equal to 47s. per qr., free on board, 
Harvest was in active progress ; but the rain would, 
it was feared, interfere with the carting of corn, 
Rostock letters of Wednesday inform us that a 
considerable mesa 4 the Wheat, and nearly all 
the Rye, in that neighborhood, had been harvested, 
mostly in good order: respecting the yield, it was 
considered too early to say any thing positively. 
Prices were about the same as on that day week. 
At Hamburg, on Tuesday, there was a good deal 
of business doing on French account in Wheat, at 
higher prices than the English houses had been dis- 
posed to pay. 58}]bs, red, weighted up to 60 lbs. 
had been sold at 58s.; and for 604 lbs, natural 
weight, equal to 54s. 6d. per qr., free on board, had 
been paid. 
From Rotterdam, we learn that a lively inquiry 
for Wheat had been experienced from the Rhine 
provinces, and that equal to 58s. per qr., free on 
board, had been obtained. 
The advices from France are of a very exciting 
nature. There can no longer be a doubt that the 
crop is very short there. Even in those districts 
most favored by the seasons, Wheat is reported to 
be deficient, and the prevailing opinion appeared to 
be that prices would continue to rise. At Paris, on 
Wednesday, Flour was in lively request for local 
consumption, and, stocks having become very much 
reduced, prices rose 5 to 6 francs per sack. This 
naturally influenced the value of Wheat, and the 
latter article was quoted 14 to 2 francs per sack 
higher than on that day week: 
From the Mediterranean we learn that the fear of 
scarcity and very high prices had increased, and 
extravagant rates appear to have been paid. 
A letter from Ancona, of the 9th inst., informs 
us that for the little new Wheat brought forward, 
12 francs Sd rubbio, (equal to 41s. 4d. per qr.,) free 
ad been realized ; and that contracts had 
actually been closed for 14 francs per rubbio, (equal 
to 67s. per qr.,) free on board. 


Black Sea, report an active inquiry for Wheat. The 
crop in Southern Russia will, we are inclined to 
think, give a good yield; and if nothing should 
occur to interrupt supplies from that quarter, large 
shipments will no doubt be made from Odessa, c., 
before the close of the navigation. The great draw- 
back to business has, thus far, been the want of ships; 
and this will, we fear, be difficult. to get over. The 
latest advices from Odessa quote Polish Wheat 34s, 
to 34s. 6d. per qr., free on board, at which purchases 
had been made on French account. There were onl 

about a dozen vessels loading, and none unchartered. 
At Galatz, on the 4th inst., our advices state that 
the weather was dry and parching, and that great 
fears were entertained respecting the crop of Maize, 


had also been in good request.—Mark Lane Express, 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


MEATS, VEGETABLES, &C. 
Sept. 12, 1853. 


MeEats.—Beef, wholesale, # lb, 8@9c; retail, 12@18c ; 








wholesale, @ 1b, 7@8c., retail, 1(0@15c. ; Pork, wholesale, 
8 lb, 7@8c., do., retail, 10@15c.; Smoked Bacon, # Ib, 
10@14c. ; Hams, 10@l4c. ; Beef tongues, # pair, 63@75c. ; 
Sausages, Bologna, @ Ib, 3lc.; Country, @ Ib, 12kct; 
Roasting Pigs, each, $2@3 ; Tripe @ lb, 6@9c. 

Pouttry, Game, &c.—Turkeys, each, $150@$2 ; Geese, 


bushel, $3; Damson, @ bushel, $1 50; Peaches, 


Oo 


HORSE MARKET. 
Horszs are becoming quite brisk again, particularly those 


country excursions are desirous of selling. Work horses 
continue in Goes demand, especially: those of @: strong, 
hardy kind. e quote these at $130 @ $150; Carri 
horses, $400 @ $1200 per pair; Fancy Horses; $300 
$1500 each. 

——t0-2-——. 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, Sept. 12, 1853. 

THE market to-day was not so brisk as usual; a large 
number of cattle being on hand. Prices did not vary much, 
however, from those of last week. A large number of the 
beeves were from Ohio, 315 of which came on foot, and 483 
by railroad. From Kentucky, 155; Illinois, 291 ; New-York 
State, 621 ; received from the Hudson River boats, 100; by 
the Hudson River Railroad, 600 ; by the Erie Railroad, 524 ; 
by the-Harlem Railroad, 103 beeves. 

The following are the numbers received at the various 
markst-places. 

At the Washington Yards, 44th streeet. A.M. ALLERTON, 


Proprietor. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. ON HAND, 
Beeves, 2,708 2,675 
Calves, 158 
Cows and Calves, 13 
Sheep and Lambs, _ 3,129 
Swine, 45 60 


*‘BROWNING’s, LOWER BULL’s HEAD, Sixth street. 
Sheep and Lambs, 7,228 


es, 542 

Cows and Calves, 78 
O’BRIEn’s, Sixth street. 
Cows and Calves, 20 
Beeves, 80 20 
CHAMBERLIN’s, Robinson street. 

Beeves, 250 
Cows, 50 


Calves, 50 

Sheep and Lambs, 4,000 

The average price of Beef was 9 cents, though a few lots 

at Forty-fourth street brought 10 cents. A more common 

price was 8 and 83¢ cents. 

At Chamberlin’s, the price of Beeves is reported at from 

7 to 936 cents. Cows ranged from $25 @ $35, and some as 

high as $50. Prices of Sheep at same place were $2.50, 

$3.50, $4.50, @ $6.00 Calves, from 434 @ 7 cents. 

At Browning’s, Cows sold at from $25 @ $40, and Sheep, 

from $2 @ $6; for extra animals as high a8 $8 is reported. 

Swine have improved a little in price, and are quoted at 53¢ 
64. 











PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, &c., &c. 


The accounts from the more distant ports on the | Bristl 





Ashes— 
Pot, ist wort, 1653 :...00ces cece #2 100 lbs.5 25 @— — 
Pearl, tat art, AOGB, ons. <seascccctsns §25 @5 31K 
American Yellow.......-.-..s0.+0. 8 1b. — 27 @— 2 
es— 
American, Gray and White............... —--—- @—4# 
Liverpool Orrel...........s+08 #8 chaldron— — @ 10 — 
SOOKE 0 Sein df vndesv bowsienesosciecsieoege s _-— -— 
SUIT Tre Whics 5a nelvc csc cccenccsicewoaieaee 6 50 6 75 
PMMOUR nines kscveseseccwense eens gekapars 650@ 675 
ANUHTECILE..... 6c creeccccccsccese #8 2,000 lb— — @ 6 — 
tton. LIVERPOOL CLASSIFICATION. 
o Atlantic Other Gui 
Ports. Florida. Ports. 
InfOrl0r. ssc. seve ccrscces nominal. nominal. nominal. 
Low to good ord...... 8%@ 916 8%@ Iw 8BY@ V6 
Low to good mid...... 10 11 10 11 lWxX@ILX¥ 
Mid. fair to fair.......11K%@11% 11K @11% 12 13 
Fully fr. to good fr..... —- @& —- @ - @ 
Good and fine......... —- @ -—- @ -—- @ 
Cotton Bagging , 
Gunny ClOth 0. ..0cceccccccccccees 8 yard— 10%@— 11 
American Kentucky .......0..ceeeeeeeceee os od 
TAI os aig cn esa 00 6 dsece aebaiecncesect ys —-- @-- 
Feathers. 


Live Geese, PTIMe. ., -e0e.--- seee vee e PB lb.— 46 @— 48 


sees ees MS F@— 9 


JOTSCY... cesccccccccccccecs 


okessbecee cercsccevcsccccs... OD S50 @675 
Superfine No. 2.....seecececeeesaceserses O— 61D 
State, common brands..........eesssseee 6 4834@6 50 
State, straight brands...........++ vecee.e 650 @6 56% 
State, favorite brands.......+....seeeeees 6 56344 @6 621g 
Western, mixed do.......---ssseecesveee 650 @6 56% 
Michigan and Indiana, straight do........ 6 564% @6 623¢ 
Michigan, fancy brands.........s0sseree 6 6246@6 6834 


Ohio, common to good brands... 
Ohio, round hoop, common..... 





each, $1 25@$1 75; Ducks (tame) @ pair, $1@$i 50; Ohio, fancy brands......-+ +++. sees seeees 
Ducks (wild), @ pair, 750.08! 25; Fowls, @ pair, 75c.@ reales ued tndisin, coi Fe sae 3 
0535 5 ino epee pein. 508740. ;, Pidgeons, (Squaba,) M4 Genesee ‘fancy RMR 055 dacencas's c30k0 
rosk Genesee, extra NOEs esiii.c0d vicensedonen 
do.. in tubs, 15@25c. ; Cheese, #@ 1b, Pomme ae fa Sane) Ree asap Sebp on) atkes gO 6 87 
GeOrgetOWN......sccecrsesccccccescssece 
VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, best Mercers bbl., $2; ey CM oe ee 
do., Junce, bb; $1 50G82, Mercere, @ bushel,’ Toe; nel Gees” 
Junes, @ bushel, 62ic. ; Tomatoes, ® basket, 50@624c. ;do. | Alexandria..........++22ee0e--eeeseeeees 
quart, 12;c. ; Lima Beans, # quart, 12}c.; String Beans,/ ajtimore, Howard-Street..........0.0006 
ppt OR Denne be 6ecee00e+'s».40 00 3 
100, 75e.; Egg Plant. each, 6c.; Endive, @ doz., I8c. ; Coen Meal, JOO occ ccsecssccesh oct 
arsneps, @ bunch, 2@4c.; Carrots, @ bunch, 3@4c.;| CornMeal,Brandywine.. ............ 875 @ 
do., 3@4c.; Green Corn, 10 for Is.; Whtte Tur-| Corn Meal, Brandywine........ @-punch.17— @1825 
50@62c; Broccoli, ® ‘head, 6c. ; Cabbages, @ doz., 374. ' | Grain. 
f : e ; 3 heat, White Geneseo........... # bush. 
Fruit.—Apples, best ‘quality,,@<bbl., $3;; do. in- Wheat, do., Canada (in bond)... ay 


1 
Wheat, Southern, White........+.-...+.+ 1 
Wheat, Ohio, White...........-s000.-- + 1 
Wheat, Michigan, White.......-. ... 
Wheat, Mixed Western.........- 
Wheat, Western Red..........-.. 








Corn, Round White.......s-cecesesseees 
Corn, Southern White........-.sseeeees — 81 








qrs. Wheat changed hands on that day, at prices | much in request ; plenty of bloods now returning from their | 





Corn, Southern Yellow..........+.s00..— Sl 











































































































































Corn,’ Southern Mixed...........6eeeee.— 80 @—B8l 
Corn, Western Mixed ..........0.00. 000. 80 
Corn, Western VellOW....scciveccecccee 81 @—82 
BRPFIBY nc oc se crsecccccccecees EET —- @-— 
Oats, Sag ‘and Canal.. sereseeeeem 48 @—49 
Oats, New Jersey......... abedvs cece cess ian 5 
Oats, Western............ RATER TIT ET ant i 
CIAR OIIR  o os cans sce caghicncs occas — 44 —46 
Ce 5 en RR: om — 35 —42 
Peas, Black-Eyed .. ..@ 2 bushs. 2 75 _ 
MOE, CBNOER. . sce ecctcs cass cad bush. — 909 @1 — 
Beans, White............. we aestaa eran ep 125 @l 50 
Hai 
Rio Grande, Mixed............ -.» 8 lb— 21 @ — 2 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed. . sevcccccsee 20 @ — 2 
Hay, ror sHiprine: ‘ 
North River, in bales.......< 8 100 lbs. — 56 @s= 69 
Hemp. 
Russia, clean ...% @-—-— 
Russia, Outshot.. ine 
Manilla ......... @-—— 
es @ — 10 
MMI Saisie): s oc placie nes a'vianis Eran ee een od @—— 
SMMMEDs swcnche csesecese Susdex. e tun.240 — _-— 
MSR 6 oc a5 oa nace cestieccinn soveeeee 182 50 @135 — 
American, Dew-rotted........ .-150 — @165 — 
American, do. Dressed........ Wet seus 160 — @220 — 
American, Water-rotted....... wvire ein -——- @-—- 
Hops. 
TBS2 cece. sce seeeeeeesesccee ett Ib. — 18 @ — 20 
Ps 5.555 (pos wi bse has Coop vane nees —4 @—4 
Lime, 
Rockland, Common...... seescecet? DbDIL— — @— 85 
Lumber. 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Timber, White Pine........ ba cubic ft.— 18 @ — 22 
Timber, Oak. ... cocccsncacsccacnsacscs _ 4 4 — 80 
Timber, Grand Island, W. 0: selveecvae’ — 38 


Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine...... (by cargo)— 3 + ee 22 
























Timber, Oak Scantling. . ioe M. ft.30 — @ — 40 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern... eeaae os 1750 @ 18 75 
Plank, Geo, Pine, Worked.. ai @ 35 — 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked...... @ 2 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear.. @ 40 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual. @ 35 — 
Boards, North River, Box P @ 17 — 
Boards, Albany Pine.. . @ — 22 
Boards, City Wortteell <ssinssacksk ceases —_ @ — 24 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling....... @ — 18 
Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring......— 19 @ — 20 
Plank, Albany Pine......... ees — 2 @ — 82 
Plank, City Worked... .ccs sésctess cess —26 @— 82 
Plank, Albany Spruce...... ° -—I18 @— 20 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked.. aseceee — 22 @— 4 
Shingles, Pine, sawed.. ey bunch : 25 @ 250 
Shingles, Pine, split and. shaved.. 225 @ 250 
Shingles, Cedar, 3ft. Ist qual.. ) ‘M24 — @ 28— 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality. of See 22 — @ 2 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality........ 19— @2l— 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality........ 17— @18— 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft..... Sicoeb es 3.32-—- @-—— 
Shingles, Cypress, 2ft....... seseeerer— — @ 16— 
Shingles, Cypress, 3 ft.......0.cceecees —-— @2— 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe.. ear EG 455s «2-60 — @— — 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd. coerce 4B — @—— 
Staves, White Oak. Bbl. .d— @-—-— 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd.. +236 — @ 35 — 
Heading, White Oak............0+ e008 600—- @—— 
Molasses. 
New Orleans... : +See cae @ — 29 
POCO ROM a's 6:00 65-36 3's 0 0008's coe aueteny —2 @— 29% 
Ouba Muscovado.........e.eecceeceeee— 20 @ — 25 
REEAMOM CRUD 65.055 510 snes ts oe eccens oo 22 @— 2% 
Cardenas, &c....... aie cts tans teecooer— — @—-—E 
Nails. 
ee Ibe — 4 — 4 
Wrought, 64d@20d........... eee vee Bag oped = 
Naval Stores. 
Turpentine, Soft, North County ® 2801b475 @ 5— 
Turpentine, Wilmington. secccesccreeee 475 Q@—— 
OE ee aT 7) bbl 375 @ 425 
Piteh, City secceseen Ut — @ 2 12K 
Resin, Coane, (delivered). bobeeceecee -14 @ 1 60 
Resin, White.........0. 0.250: #2 2801b 250 @ 5— 
Spirits Turpentine..... eae npaed 8 gall. — 68 @-—- 75 
Oil Cake: 
Thin Oblong, City............... ton, 36 — —_—— 
Thick, Round, Deantey Sa eeWOes =f pega 20 ~ 
Thin Oblong Country Gah nde ere weer Ean 31— @32 — 
PlasterfParis : 
Blue Nova Scotia......... 00.0000 #8 ton, —— @ 855 
White Nova Scotia... ........0...+.- 200-38 50 @ 3 62%. 
Provisions: 
Beef, Mess, Country............. @ bbl. 650 9 35 
Beef, Prime, Country cbse soavancaceeren 450 5— 
Beef, MOMENI 6's. vcastedasiguesiccee 12— 12 50 
Beef, SMAEUNEIR, 60 55.5 <5 win gSaws vate pane 13 75 14— 
Beef, Prime, ORY sie seca 'psiincintanns saves 5 50 6— 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Chicago.......... 2— 12 25 
Beef, Prime, Mess..............-: tee. 17 — @I19— 
Pork, Mess, Western...........- bbl.—— @l15 62% 
Pork, Prime, Western. ..........200 000 -1275 13 — 
Pork, WIN PEs oc das one's coatee vem 1425. @15 — 
Pork, Clear, Western............-..00¢ —— @is— 
Pork, BTMING MOBD. 5.0 500k saves accneens 14.25 15 — 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels...... #8 1b. — UM@— 11% 
Hams, Pickled, 5 5.00 sac cuepeens s o52 — 85 9 
ams, Dry Salted........ bong lee eee Cowes — 84@— 9 
Shoulders, Pickled............. yim kegs 2 — 6% 634 
Shoulders, Dry Salted....,.......0+++++— 64@— 6% 
Beef Hams, in Pickle........... ! 15 — 
Beef, Smoked... ........0cccseeves 6 9 
Butter, Orange County......... ei yawscct —21 @—23 
NOE, CONN 8 akg cakes «ose anes — 17 
Butter, New-York State Dairies 20 
ter, Canada.......... 15 


Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,) 












Salt: 
Turk’s Island.................+ ® busb. — isd — 32 
St. Martin’s............. mp Pana cedkan mae —_ 
Liverpool, Ground...... .-. B sack, rn 196 115 
Liverpool, Fine....... 135 
Liverpool, Fine, ‘Ashton’ 1 53 @-— 
Saltpetre: 
Se. SEE EASE LET Dey e- — 7B%@— 8 
Crude, East Wale... 5... ocace Some te ou | 
Nitrate Soda........ SEE ae eae 23 53g 
Seeds: 
COVED os cccccccosccdvscosccec sce ID. — 9 — 10 
Timothy, Mowed............. be oe 13 lig $8 _ 
Timothy, Reaped........... aSisie wsibce's seat 17 — _ 
Flax, Aine, Rough.........@ bush. 1373¢ — 
Linseed, Calcutta........... WR cies sooo — @ 165 
Sugar: 
De AOER on) oan s's van vec ee deo sckee Blb.— 6 @— 7 
New-Orleans........ Poche s coca LoRteRve — 446@— 5% 
Cuba Muscovado..............csceeecee — 44%@— 5% 
Porto Rico.............. pAtan so esivic aS ee — 44@— 6% 
savanna, White 2.606 cedeeeuks — 7 @-— 7% 
Havana, Brow. awe Yellow............ — 5 @ 5% 
Sg a aE E re ae eens mie y- — 5 @— 
BOREL, WANG si 5n'.5 ocd das de ctuts cauceen — 6%@— 7 
Bivanil, TRI 56 seca ssa a cpgenche ada oa siete — 5 @-— 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf... — 94Q@—— 
do. do. do. Crushed YS: — 9K@—— 
do, do. do. — :B: — 8% _ 
do. (A) Crushed.. vee 33 — BHO@—— 
do. 2d quality, Crushed,.....°¢*> none. 
Tallow: 
American, Prime.................. @lb.—~— @— 104% 
Tobacco : 
hk, SSR ee ane OR NETS 8 lb.—— @—— 
ODUOONY <<<... 0s cekssias ee: Sneee — 64@— 9% 
PeRGON COOGEE oo oi a ois Bie eee — 6%@— 10% 
MEMO FUOING 65 gine ia ok's dis cin gnan gsc reseed -— _ 
St. eee ee RTE ee — 8 @—16 
Cia 65.4 Pay ees ee he ch Pee eae ee —18 @—23 
‘on Pree At aS hee AUN CUNT —30 @— 38 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers ......... —-2% @1i— 
Florida Wrappers................ -=-15 @— 60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf... . .—~ 5 @—15 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf................. - 5 @—-13% 
Wool: 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... @ lb. —55 @— 60 
American, Full Blood Merino............ —49 @—53 
American 3¢ and &% Merino ............ —45 @—48 
American, Native and  Merino........ —40 @—4 
Extra, Pulled,...... ATA. ope perere —48 @— 52 


Superfine, Pulled.......-...sc.0.... 000.44 @—46 
NO, 1; PUlbOU sess s000ecescecsetousselece— QO ae a8 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


eet 











ABB BA  Oaawenwem 


ANTED.—AN EXPERIENCED SHEPHERD, TO T. 
charge of a flock of Two Thousand Sheep in the West. 
One with a small family would be preferred. Liberal wages 
oven. and ad proper | recommendations required. 
ACA is also wanted. Inquire of the undersigned, 
at No. ir fT ieving House. within five days, or, after that time, 
address, Georgetown, Missouri, R, GENTE E, 


.| inconvenience to themselves, or 
will find 


MILLER’S PATENT IRON STAIR, 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON RAILING, 


—. a, DOOR, BEDSTEAD, AND 
Picket Fence 


ue West Broadway, New-York, 
Near the Hudson River Railroad neon te 


Talons oy “Brook! kiya. is pe me do give ive isper. 
treet, Bri pre 
sonal attention to sales of mod Lands 
New-York, Broo! 
prietors of houses and vacant lots, g in 
who are not able t to collect their rents <—ere at very, 
eal ie heed whe 

it to their advantage to om the su ber, who 

refers to the following gentlemen totes 


Hon. Francis B. STRYKER, ex- ‘or city 0 of eck! 
Hon. CorxKiIn Bruse, | om slayer Brooklyn. 1-26 
EAPERS AND MOWING MAR THE UNDER- 
signed, Agent for the sale of McCormick’s celebrated 
mers and combined Machines, for the Le, of New York, 


California, Oregon, a Bouth ‘Americ. Mar! 
is ae ORMSBEE, No- Zi? Pearl st.,.N. Y. 


a & SCOTT, MANUFACTURERS OF RAILROAD 
d Su rveying J Instruments, 58 Fulton ——— (corner 

of Clift) ) ) New-York. All ed 
adjusted on moderate terms. Instruments delivered and sent 


for. . 
113 R: SCOTT, 


i leresianys SURGERY WITHOUT THE KNIFE.—SAMUEL 
ILBERT, M. D., after a long and exieadive pexpeceuee 
in Memphi: Tennessee, and more byaronme fy a 
has removed to New-York, and tal 
where he invites patients 4 to call and ¢ Sent est is ‘skill in the rad- 
ical cure of the following diseases, many of which are deemed 
ina ee his brethren of the faculty, without instruments 


of a iz: 
1, ‘Dice rs and Tumors, called cancerous. 
9: Scrofula in all its forms 
3. White Swellings. and Cl Chronic Diseases of the Joints. 
4. Tumors, Wens, Uarbencles. Tetter, Scald Head, and al 
Eruptions on the 
5. Chronic Diseases of the Eyes, &c. 
6. Female Diseases, of however long standing. 
DR. @& invites Fhyseiene, to send patients they deem 
incurable, oar witness for themselves the power 0 
remedies. Office hours, from 9-A. M. till3 P. M. 1-17 


GREAT AND IMPORTANT END ACCOMPLISHED.— 

Van Deusen’s Improved Wahpene is now confidently and 
st! ay offered by the inventor, as one of the best modern 
specifics for the Trgprovepsent, Health, and nag yf of the 
Human Hair. Its faithful application will, on the head of 
Baldness, reproduce e a fine and entirely new growth, and con- 
vert that which is gray to its natural-a ed ge primitive color. 
This desirable change pay by the acon or the improved 
Wahpene on the roots or fibres, thereby aides aes: in 
restoring those healthy “fanetiona indispensa| 
and beauty of the Hair. This invaluable article eK. alto- 
gether of vegetable infusions, and ~ yoy free from all 
mineral acids and alcoholic agence: article for the 
Toilet, also, this pre! bation t ism without a rival, cl clea: ed 
head from Dandruff and Sc fo. 
remedy for nervous and countitational hi Eanes. Sold 7 
the inventor at the HHAMBERS ST., 
and by the [principal D: sts of New-York and — 
Cities, and those of the United States generally, 1-1 


INE OLD BRANDIES, CHOICE WINES OF ALL = 
SCRIPTIONS, Pure Holland Gin, r Old Jama 
and St. Croix Rum, Scotch-Ale, London Porter, with a paomnnn 
assortment of all articles connected with the liquor trade, for 
sale at the extensive vaults of John J. Staff, corner of Broad- 
way, one Annoy Ravage aus stock of : ree ea a 
as been selec great care, especially for fa 
and the trade of our first-class hotels. Those w: deal with 
mE. . Staff will find him an honorable and an pets 

















3) 




















1-17 





LBANY DRAIN TILE WORKS, NO. 60 @) LANCASSER 
street, Albany. weet és aiedical College. The sub 

scriber, successor to JOH T, formerly A. 8. BABCOCK 

0., is prepared to TaN Ge Draining ti e of both Horse 
Shoe and Sole patterns, at from $12 to $18 per thousand pieces. 
The tile are more than a foot in length, pnd fully equal to any 
of American or foreign manufactur: Khe 4 
to admit water at every joint, and “Grain e land perfectly 
— ge e: twenty feet on each side, according to the na- 

ure 0 

Also, large Tile, for drains about dwellings, yards, &c,, at 
from.$4 to r hundred pieces. These are cheaper and 
more durable than brick drains. 

Full directions for preparing ditches, laying tile, &c., will 
be sent free to those addressing thesubscriber post-paid. The 
tiles can be sent.safely any distance. Ordersare eS 
solicited. DAVID CALLANAN. 

1—3 ‘Albany, N. ¥. 





Cane VINES. OF THE BELL VARIETY, CH 

are most commonly raised in New Tagane. mostly bear- 
ing plants very hardy and sredacn ve: Circulars giving the 
mode of culture, svil, and price, will be furnished to all post- 
paid applicants, gratis, south of Mason and Dixon's line. 
They should be planted out in the fall; north of that line, 
— ot = spring. baw ae bee att and yp og 
with safety to any part of the es. For sale by 

ROWBRIDGE, 


FT 
Dealer in Trees, Plants, Seeds, &c.. 
» New Haven, Ct. 


HOLESALE FISH Saba —500 Bote. SALMON, 2000 
M et punckerel, first ft quali 
Macher 300 h pp Ne ‘New He mtO00 quintals mals New. Dried Cod 





; fis, 500 Jars ‘New Anchovies, Kegs New Dutch Herring, 


Boxes New Smoked Herring. P Ne ew Smoked Sal- 
mon, 500 Kitts New Soused ymon, G00 Gort Haddock, Spiced Her- 


ish, dock, Halibut, 
White-Fish, Sturgeon, Tr Trout, poked God 
ELSO. WELLS & CO., 
81 Dey neat. between Washington. and West, 
May 18th, 1852. New-York. 
NELSON WELLS. 1-52 8. H. WOOD. 





1} fee FIRE INSURANCE COMeaey. CHARTERED 
1824. Offices—No. 43 Fulto: in, UPR per corner of Front 
¢ 





are so formed as |. 





ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes, for sale by R. L. ALLEN, 
189 and 191 Water street. 





TORTHRUP & POST’S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
ork. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the Rose Hill 
Stables, Loge 4 bg oped their former patrons and the 
public generally, that they have taken the five new ‘od 
brick stables, capable of Folding 300 h horses, pean ne 
the oa rh ne Nery af pnd efforts ae fo plane, 
receive a fair share 0! pa ronage 9 =a ey 80 strongly 
solicit. i NORTHRU 
New-York, April 1st, 1853. x. POST. 
N. B.—New wagons and harness for the accommodation of 
their customers. 1-34 


Pp TRICK KELLY, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES 
ANo. 70 East Twenty-fourth street. House, 107 East Twen 
ty-fifth street, New-York. . 


CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 


aes eee ee se see csc Eee eet 
B. OLIVER & CO., LIGHT WAGON AND CARRIAGE 
@ Manufacture: corner of Dock and Water streets, 
(near Fulton Ferry,) Broo Island. Light Wagons 
and Carriages, of the latest and Sost spores patterns, 
made to order at the amerears 5 — reasonable. 
Timber and work warranted of the bes be apn 
imming, Painting, Re every description, 
done with fo eg and di 


Persons wishing to purchase are most y oe 
to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 


SAAC MIX, JR., COACH-MAKER AND CARRAGEDEAL 
i er, No. 440 Broadway, New-York. A t namane caer a 
of Carriages and Harness always on han 


| Pg ote CARRIAGES.—ISAAC FORD, COACH AND LIGHT 
cn prtndy Saket. ath ee B egos, ee has 
cons woes pnd a IY one vari Carriages of 

8 LB vee id ae th Pete ben eam : on and of the very 
supe! ndence, ie ve: 

best materials. ‘Oar from his establishment are 


running in England, bag RE and thronghont 
United States. “Carringes § will be built to order at ary short 









































Cheene, fair to priMesecsssseerveceeeccesm 8% “% 














street, Brooklyn, and No. ¢ Merchants’. hange, Wall street, 
New-York. —— of any pattern, and on the most re 
This Company have their capital invested in the most un- ISAAC FORD, 116 bligabeth street, New-York. 
ag om pecan ieee, Bay and apt pod se ine. continue 
‘© insure dwelling-houses, stores, and other furn' 
ture, merchandise, vessels in port, and their cargoes, upon as EN GRAVING. 
favorable terms as any similar institution. oe CARD AND raaeat 
William Ellsworth, Justus §. ——. Me mi lates, and advertising Enve nasal 
Phineas T. Baraum, J and sens streets, opposite the Custom 4 
Caleb §. Woodhull, Pe Mal fitsneoek, 
Sharles T. Crorawe! John C. Smith, N.2 DESIGNER AND ENGRAVER 9 wooD, 8 
Samuel P, Townsend, © e Eatery ‘New-York. 
John Eadie, oseph M. Greenwood, ee 
Joel S. Oatman, Samuel F. se A OS sare, oa RAVER JS PRED NO. 438 
Robert C. Bell, John Greenwood, ot a et ae public in 
3 ae N, Genin, Geos 
enry d OR 
, RTH, Presiden eo fe = Birope, 
ALFRED G. Stzvans, Secretary. a) [sis 


and Williamsbur; ugh and vicinity. Bro 






















oe ae AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


~~ DRY GOODS. 


HE LARGEST SIL BEnDOR. AND TRIMMING HOUSE 

in New-York. THOMAS G. STEARNS, apewier and 

‘ob of ae, and Fancy Goods, (at net cash 

rices—time gran adaing interest.) No, 162 Broadway, 
Wow York, has no has now “ hore, and is daily receiving and offer- 

ing, at the lowest prices, a complete assortment of goods in 

mee comprising all the various sevice and designs, con- 

sisting of k and Fancy Silks, Marseillines, orences. 

eer eo etops of all kinds, Talia 8  ienchont 
gs 0 nds roideries, Frenc = 

English Grape Liste Silk Cravate, Gloves of all I kinds, 
Handke sie The “und Painted wax Se ig a RY 

e unde: ed_wo nvite merchants 

from the North, South, East and West, when in the city, to 


THOMAS G. STEARNS, No. 162 Broadway, 
ag Liberty street and Maiden Lane. 


FERTILIZERS. 


DEERE HOSP HATS OF LIME, OR CHEMICAL MA- 

re.—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilfully made of 

the best: materials, and for sale at lowest rates, by HASKELL, 

MERRICK & BULL, Importers of Artificial Manures, Whole- 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-31 


3 —ESTABLISHED FOR ge SALE OF ACIDS, 
P Ay Geode of 








ewan 











@ Fertilizers. and poles Auplity. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE 0 by Se Paion 
Beenie Works, Ly —HOYT & CO. eo .» No 234 Water 
street, and 122 West street. corner of Dey street, New-York, 
and at R. L. ALLEN’S Agricultural Warehouse, 189 and 191 
Water street, New-York. 

A fertilizer of the most appr roved quality, producing all the 
taiotinte effect of the best Peruvian Guano, with the advan- 
tage of being much more lasting in the soil, thoroughly tested, 
and found to more than realize the expectations of all ‘those 
who have already tried it. The best evidence of this is the 
—— increased demand this season over — , past year. Put 

ip bags of 160 Ibs.—barrels of 250 lbs. e Buyers igi 

whease be particular to observe our brand = each ba: 

arrel. Also for sale, American and Foreign Field and hg 
den Seeds, English Ray Grass. Foul Meadow Grass, fine 
mixed Lawn Grass, White Clover, Osage Orange, &c. 1-2 


ONE-DUST MANURE AND SUPERPHOSPHATE OF 
Lime.—The Eagle Chemical Co., having recently made 
extensive additions to their works on Staten Island, are now 
repared to meet the increased demand for the above-named 
nvaluable manures, and are read Fi su pply the agricul- 
turists with any quantity that may be req 
The bone-dust manure will be of the same quality, and will 
be delivered at the same me ce as that heretofore furnished 
ten Is! nd. New-Jersey, and other parts 
of the United States., It will be ground into a fine powder. 
and warranted pure; and being perfectly dry and well pack ked 
in clean barrels, can as transported at a small cost either by 
steamboat or railroa 
The advantages ot ground bones for manure are too well 
known by the experience of the past twenty years to make 
any further recommendation necessary. 
The Superphosph ate of Lime or Sulphated Bones may not 
perhaps be so well known in some parts of the United meates 
as the former, as it is a oomepresvey recent mode of appl. ly- | M 
ing the same ingr edients ; ~ A, from the phe great | results aires ~ | 
obtained by = agriculturi nd the 
States, it is likely to be relerned to a ne manures - 4 
Be proprietors of the jagie e Chemical Works have, for seve- 
rs past, been extensively engaged in the manufacture 
i. article in England, where they have had the assist- 
a of the most eminent agricultural chemists in eepe. 
The. Superphosphate now prepared by them has been tested 
on every variety of soil and crop in tinvarla the United States, 
and the West Indies, with the most invar —_  Seocees. The 
manufacturers do not hesitate to rantee it to be the most 
perfect manure that can be i 
used until they pore been carefuily examined, and their 
purity r tested ; and the mode of prepering such ingredients, 
and the proportions such as the manufacturers 
have ascertained, by long and patient applice tion of chemical 
science, to be the most perfect, and which they have proved 
to be so, by the practical tests of agriculturists on pane 
mat 


ty of 
It will always be kept at the highest standard of purity and 
excellence, and every lot made high ll be carefully analyzed and 
tested before delivery. It is warranted to prove a more valu- 
able manure than the best Peruvian Guano, being both more 
inmediate in its effects upon the plant, and of more perma- 
nent benefit to the soil, besides being less dangerous in its ap- 


plic tie composed entirely of Superphosphate of Lime, 








_ combined with such proportions of Ammonia and other ingre- 


dients as are necessary to ae that which has been taken 
from © the en b; tb crop: 
addition to Pint or gelatine, are composed 
of phos horic acid ng ‘lime combined, called Phosphate of 
Lime. It is the Phosphoric Acid that is of great value as 
manure <A re iculturists; and the ha a of applying sul- 
uric ac ssolve them is, poe by i ts alliance with the 
fime ic acid is Sin the bones, the < osphoric acid is rendered 
more soluble or easily dissolved rain; and the difference 
between raw ground bones and issolyed bones may, ina 
plain way, be stated to consist in the fact, that by a careful 
bddition of the proper cate renege 4 of sulphuric acid, the Phos- 
yest of Lime in the raw bones is converted partly into Sul- 
hate of Lime, which is a valuable manure; and a considera- 
Ble enlgee hy ot — He phosphoric : acid is left free to combine 
at once with to act on the plant. 

Thus it is that a ay he quantity of Superphosphate of Lime 
will force a crop of turnips in ater weight tl than a larger 
ny ad of raw ground bones, bringing them to the hoe at 

s days soo: 
lenis is one of the “most important properties of this Phos- 
phate, derived from its peculiar 5 poepann oes and it aan al- 
ways be fi where used, to uch a speedy develop- 
ment of the a as to enable itt te cacape the ravages Sof the 


and wire- 
t is calculated i that one posh of this prepared Superphos- 
phate is equal in its effect bushels of ground bones in a 
raw state. Thus the ered oie form of this manure, and 
its small bulk, makes it jena apn f convenient, and dimin- 

ishes ss the cost of F dicipuny teem and handling; 250 pounds to 
350 s to the ufficient for any or inary condition 
of soil, ond the whole cost will not ay ef be greater than 
the extra expense would be in the mere handling and carting 
the necessary quantity of stable manure to produce the same 


t. 

It may be sown og epee | and ploughed into the soil; or it 

be drilled in with the seed. tt mops ey pent | din the 

hilis a the cultivation of corn or other crops, when it will 
most slu ty into immedi 





stimulate action. 
wane: be delivered r barrels, tities as 
at the p mn of 2x c. per eri each pack- 
er oe tran ed SuperP ‘hosphate of Lime, Eagle Chemical 
rks, 62 Seaver 
satisfactory emai to be se! 


sora gre F. KEMP. .) "Beave er street, New-York, Office o of, ‘he 
Eagle Chemical Works. 








GUANO.—JUST RECEIVED PER SHIP GRE- 

By eg 
ns: on han r 

implemen ts, and Fiel i can Danone Beede— the 


tos Ua 
i-té 


and pian pe airech NY 


wed ines. 














FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


MPROVED R PORTABLE GARDEN ENGINE, MANUFAC. 
tured by Wm. G. Creamer & Co. The best machine in use 
for watering peertge—-welhing Fa trees, fences, car- 
ages—putting out fires, or my a Se a building wet in case of 
fire adjoining. It is not eenge to the objections that are made 
riagainst all caries engines, ae tting out of order,) as ee 
valves are ground brass; ambers, piston-rod, cap, &., 
brass and copper. These thd can also be used for spread: 
ing liquid manures on trees, shrubbery, &c. To each machine 
is attached a sprinkler, jet, and hose. It is,every way, a first- 
class article, and we recommend it as such. They can be sent 
by ‘rem to any part rt of & the Union at trifling expense. 





ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 


Pore OR SMALL DOUBLE-MOULD oF chien THE 
best implement made for hilling or di iggin g potatoes— 
throwing them perfectly out of the hill. By wrine moulds, 
which — be attached, it_makes a superior double-mould- 
board plow. R. L: ALLEN, 188 and 191 Water ateget, 











Gy and Barr So AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
$5, and urr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Haree or Steam 


For sale oy A 
os. 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 


URRALL’S PRIZE REAPERS FOR THE CALIFORNIA 
Market—strong, simple, and ealebia. Warranted of the 

best material and workmanship, expressly for that market. 
Made and sold cheap for cash by THOMAS D. BURRALL, 


Geneve, Ontario Co., an a by. 
-tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y. 


ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS 
Chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India fydber 


Hose, Lead Pipe, &c 
1-tf 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 


make them by far the ~~ in use. 
1-tf 89 and 191 Water street, New-York. 


ARVEST IMPLEMENTS.—MOWING AND REAPIN: 
Machines of different patterns, and of the best kinds 4 
market. Scythes, Snaths, Cradles, and large Hand Rakes, 
made expressly for raking after the cart; also Horse Hay 
Rakes. Pitchforks, ver superior, of elastic steel. Threshing 
Machines and Fan Mills, combined or single. Horse Powers 
of the most approved kinds, such = yg endless chain, or 
Railway, Circular, Cast Iron, &c. a Baga, Turnip, Cab- 
bage, and all other sorts of Field and Pata ee seeds. 
-tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
oclnineidieetiatietisReemmiatninmecnsiiont 


HORTICULTURAL. 


ACH TREES.—THE SUROCRIDER OFFERS FOR SALE 
from his Nursery at Rumsom Neck, Shrewsbury, New- 
Jersey, Peach Trees of the choicest varieties. Covers Se ae — 
came by mail, to be directed to him at Re nk, 
Co., N ASHER HANCE, 


rT NURSERYMEN AND PROPRIETORS OF GREEN- 
Houses.—The subscriber will furnish any quantity of 

olia Trees, one and two years old, for $25 per hun os * 
del vered in Savannah, Ga. Also, Plum Trees for $50 per hun- 
dred. The trees will be well packed in moss, so as to be sent 
aay distance with safety. All orders will be promptly attend- 


ed to. E 
Savannah, Georgia, August, 1853. 


REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 
near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 
with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, = 
the Orchard and the Garden ; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and 
Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic paanis for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No. 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 
stamp. 


BUCHANAN, FLORIST, 9 WEST SEVENTEENTH §T., 
° New-York, near Fifth Avenue. Green Houses, Aste, 


Power. 
1-tf 
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Nv PLUS ULTRA.— — STEADY PERSEVERANCE 
ra practice of a gre eye ets haye enabled J. 
LA to giocover what ail the en oa yore of men have hi- 
orig found to be useless. J. Lascala’s Vegetable 
generator is the very specific to cure the diseases of the inte- 
gument of the head, which cause the deterioration or the 
ioss of the ornament of the head, so thati prevents baldn 
causes the hair to grow, makes the dandruff disappear, ane 
renders to the hair a beautiful gloss. This article will b 
found at Lascala’s Perfumery Store, 584 Broadway, Metro: oli. 
tan Hotel, where there is the best assortment of French Per- 
fumery, Shirts, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Canes, and Umbrellas, 
and every kind of fashionable toilet articles. 1-13 








HOTELS. 


—_—err 


‘CRAIG’S HOTEL, 
CORNER OF TWENTY-FOURTH STREET AND THIRD AVENUE, 
Opposite the Rose-Hill Stables. 
J. C. KRAMER, Proprietor. 
Drovers can meet with the best accommodation, and on the 
most reasonable terms, at this establishpent. 


ARMERS’ HOTEL, 245 AND 247 WASHINGTON STREET, 
between Robinson and Murray, New-York. Farmers 
and the public generally, will find it to their advantage and 
convenience to patronize this house, it being in the immediate 
vicinity of the New-York and Erie Railroad, Hudson River 
Railroad, Harlem Railroad, Albany, noren New-Brunswick, 
and the paw ed steamboats and steamship landings. 
Boarding $1 per da 
1-25 WM. Ss. CHAMBERLIN & CO., Proprietors. 


UDSON RIVER HOUSE, 77 AND 79 ROBINSON STREET, 
New-York. Meals at all hours of the day and night. 
Oysters in every style, Also, lodging, with single rooms. 
Also, the Hudson River Bull’s Head Cattle and Sheep Yard, 
70 and 72 Robinson street. Livery and Sale Stable. Horses 
and Carriages to Let. Horses kept by the day, week, or 
month on reasonable terms. 68 Robinson street. 
1-7 ELIJAH & JOHN P. CHAMBERLIN. 


ATTEN’S HOTEL, CORNER GREENWICH AND WAR- 
ren streets, New-York, a — distance from the - 
son River and Erie Railroad Depots 1-1 


haere STATES HOTEL, CORNERS OF pees. 
ton, and Water streets, New-York. H. J = 


eer 

















Proprietor. 











INSURANCH. 


ARMERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY OF ONEIDA. CAPI- 





tal, $200,000. BOUCK, AGENT, 
48 8 Broadway. 
Gan go TIBURANOR COMPANY. UTIOA. CAPITAL, 
BOUCK, Agent, 78 cicmmate «| 











LIGHTNING RODS. 


W IGHTNING RODS, CONSTRUCTED ON SCIENTIFIC 
principles, and if properly put up, will om 9g churches 


and other buildings secure from the electric shock. 
1-tf R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 


IGHTNING RODS.—A. M. QUIMBY & SON, DEALERS IN 

mby’s Improved Lightning Rods. Offices, Nos. 18 

Nassau street and 132 East Twenty-seventh street, New-York. 
Orders will receive careful and prompt attention. 1-20 


LIVERY STABLES. 


anne 


ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 68 & 65 
Twenty-fourth street, between vexingpon and thisa 
Avenues, (office on Twenty-fourth street,) New-York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month. 1-0 











es 

















ASPBERRY PLANTS, OF THE PURE RED ANTWERP 
stock, for sale in quantities to suit purchasers. The 
plants are all warranted, and in a thrifty condition, and will 
be Gelive red in New-York for #50 per thousand. NATHA- 
NIEL HALLOCK, Milton, Ulster Co., N. ¥Y.—P. 8. Orders by 
mail will be promptly attended _ to, hy no charge made for 
packing. Orders to R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street, 
will receive prompt attention. 1-21* 


OR SALE, AT THE SOUTH-NORWALK NURSERY, THE 

great “LAWTON NEW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY.”— 

Having procured from Mr. Lawton my stock -, laaie Tam 

enabled to offer them for sale as the truearticle. Also, plants 

of the white-fruited Blackberry, and the new, pure Red Ant- 

werp Raspberry. We.warrant a the he plants we sell as the 
GEORG R & CO. 


pure and unmixed. 
1-11 SOntEN mae 3 Nursery, Conn. 


= EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK HORTICUL- 
ral Society.—The Society’s Fall Exhibition will be 
held at t Niblos Garden, New-York City, on Tusesey, moter 
day, and Thursday, September 20th, z ist, and 22d, 1853, he 
Committee would call attention toa very liberal iy of ~B. 
and to afford encouragement to those who live without the 
city, they will pay freight on Age — sent from a distance. 
The Committee will spare no pains to make this exhibition 
worthy of New York. : and they look to the public for a liberal 
support—at least _as liberal Le s almost daily extended to 
raree-shows, which have no legi ope claims. uy) op the public 
regard, since they aim at no public t none. 
objects of the Society commend hee Iv res ty the ame 
regard of all good citizens. Not the least among these objects 
is the establishment of a Horticultural Garden for New-York, 
a bill for which, on petition of this Society, was passed at ~ 
recent session of the penisiasare 5 and for the means of esta’ 
ing this Garden, the Socie oy, looks, in no small measure, to 
the proceeds of its public exhibitions. This of itself ought to 
be sufficient to secure it the cordial support of the entire public, 
and more especially of those who feel any pride in the embel- 
seeens of the city, and desire a pleasant place of public re- 
sort. 














fants HOGG, Jr. }Commtttee of Arrangements. 


CHARLO, | 5c 
HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 


FEE SSSI EER EO CBs ERENT ATES PDE SN 
wey AND TOUPEES._MEDHURST & HEARD’S NEW- 
fi 





ly invented Gossamer Wigs, Scalps, and Toupees, are 
advance: of all others ‘offered to the public. They are 
made of the best natural curled hair, inserted singly, so as to 
defy the closest inspection to detect them froma natural head 
i pair. Best Seeortment of Wis — igs, Toupees, — 
i) pd ange c., Which, for p' ce and qua- 
equalled, the trade supplied wholesale, Oall and 

27 Maiden Lane, 9 





@ for yourselves, 


_MACHIN ERY, PATEN TS, &C. 


OUBLE-ACTING L LIFT AND F FORCE PUMPS, CISTERN 
and Well Pumps, Ship and Fire Engines, poseee strated 
Hose Of all sizes, Hose Cuppings, Cast [ron Founta: &c. 
These Pumps, from their construction, and ‘little liability to 
disorder, are well calculated for factories, mines, railroad 
water-stations, breweries, tan werk, steamboats, water 
boats, family purposes. hot liquids, &c. I also manufacture 
to order Village Fire Engines, with Double-acting Lift and 
Force Pump, light, easily handled, and worked by few —_ 
The same pumps may be arranged as a stationary Engine, o 
to supply other Engines. Purchasers are invited to call phot 
examine. The Cistern and Force Pumps are so arranged that 
they will not freeze if placed out-doors. They are made of cast 
iron in part. G. B. FARNAM, 34 Cliff street. 


RENCH BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 

Mill Irons and Machinery of every description, at the 
Columbian Foundry, 45 Duane street. 1-26 

AND C. WUTERICH, FRANKLIN STREET, NEW-HA- 

@ ven Freight R. R. Depot, No. 5, Room 27, up stairs, N. 

Machinists and Manufacturers of Confectioners’ tools. 

* B.—Also small machinery and gear-cutting made to order 

at the shortest notice. 


NEW-YORK MARBLED IRON WORKS, 
OFFICE, No. 418 BROADWAY, 
(Corner of Lispenard street.) 
Manufactory, corner of 6th Avenue and Forty-seventh street. 
hes MOST EXTENSIVE PANUFACTURERS OF MAR- 
ioc 











bleized Iron Mantels, Table Tops, Columns, Pilasters. 

k Cases, Fancy Articles, &c.,&c., represen the choicest 
varieties of Marble. Also. Window Lintels, Si y paloonies, 
and other cast for buildings of every descript: 

The above caer beg leave to call the ¢ attention ‘of Archi- 
tects, Builders, 2 and t - Public generally, to their assortment 
of MARBLEIZED C. ANTELS, and other articles, —— 
they are now senanactecine on the most enlarged eoeles 
beauty and design of which, and their exquisite finish, hive 
never been equalled, and cannot be excelled. Their ~ eg 
imitations off the finest varieties of Marble, such as Zovp 
jo Brocatelle, Verd, &c., has elic the un votined 
endation of f connoisseurs in Marbles, and established 
their their popularity wi th the public. 
of the advantages of this discovery consist in its 
capability of withstanding a HIGH HEAT, of resisting ACIDS 
and ois, which stain and deface Marbles, and their ongap- 
NESS, (being about one third the cost,) in comparison with all 
other kinds of Mantels ; also the pop of being packed 
and sent with safety to’ any part of the co 
ug nse is under the ou superintendence of 
G, who first introduced this invaluable aga 
oe the public, and demonstrated its practical utility and 
app — to metals and other substances, Address orders 
tions to OMARLES OROSBY, Secre 




























Niiarms and CO., MANUF. AOTURERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
Arms and Legs, Surgical Orne edical Machines, Instru- 
ments, Trusses, Bandages, &c., 428 Broadway, second ee. 





EATHER HOSE FOR THE CROTON WATER, FIRE EN- 
ines, Ships, Steamboats, Factories, &c. Suction Hose, 
uckets, Leather, Copper, and Brass Pipes, Couplings, 
Copper and Tinned Fes always on hand and for sale by 
JOHN H. BOWIE » Hose Manufacturers, 
1-20 25 Ferry street, New-York. 


$ 5 ¥ TO $30 PER WEEK.—GOLD AND SILVER PLAT- 
8. 





ing by a new process, on jewelry and plated arti- 
. A few ladies and gentlemen will be taught this lucrative 
Can work at_home, or suitable for travel- 


and beautiful art. 
t No, 237 Hudson street, 


ling. No apparatus required. Call at 
from 10 to 12, and from 2 to 4 o’clock. 


ODA WATER APPARATUS.—WILLIAM GEE, MACHIN- 
ist and Brass Finisher, also, manufacturer of the Pre- 
mium Self-Acting Generators and Bolting Machines, at the 
Goda Water Appar atus Manufactory, No. 68 Fulton street, 3d 
oor, New- 





Draught Tubes, Bottle Moulds, Generators, 
Coolers in Tubs, Foree Pumps, - Model Making. 
Copper Fountains, Gasometers. 


te Jobbing done at the poeta viet notice. : 1-18 


MAN UFACTORIES OF METALS. 


ES 


OOD & HUNTER, NO. 144 CENTRE STREET, NEW- 
York, Manufacturers of Wrvwane Iron Pipe for the 








conveyance of steam, weiet gas 
team Cocks, e Valves, Force Pompe for Steam 
noel 4 Cheek En, pe 
Gua, ngl = Stocks a: d Dies 
Union Stop Cocks, ate . Bcrew-cutting Machines, 
Union Joint Flange “ Balance Valves. 
Solder Nipples. 


Also on hand and made to order, Fixtures and Fittings of 
every description for the conveyance of Steam, Water and Gas. 


AX*e AND HATCHETS—MADE BY COLLINS & 

Hartford, the only genuine Collins’ Axes. An S easies 
and constant supply of all the various patterns and sizes of 
these superior Goods. 

Also, Adzes, California Picks, and other edged tools, suited 
to this and foreign markets, for sale on favorable terms to the 
trade, by the manufacturers, at their warenowre. i this city, 
212 Wegter street. COLLINS & CO. 








UNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, oon AERIALS, SPORTING 
Apparatus, Fine Cutlery, & 
ONION & WHiLoee. 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
99 Maiden Lane, New-York, 
Invite the attention of Merchants and Sportsmen to their ex- 
tensive and well-selected assortment of the above Goods, 
which they offer at the lowest possible prices, and on the most 
accommodating terms. Depot for the sale of Revolvers and 
other Fire Arms, manufactured by ALLEN & THURBER. 
Colt’s Pistols of all sizes always on hand. 


MEDICAL. 


HE EAR.—A. 8. HEATH. M. D., AURIST AND OCU- 
list, devotes his attention, from to to 2, to the treatment 
of deafness, discharges from the ear, noises in the head, sore 
throats, and all diseases producing deafness and blindness, of 
which scrofula ranks first. Office, 40 Howard street, 7 door 
east of Broadway. 1-19 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REE NE I ae On 
ALTA STONE FLOWER-VASES OF TASS SRENT SIZES 
and handeomely ene! enchased and for sale by 
& RACINES, a0 Front street. 


R. M. MIKL’OSY, ch og a OFFICE, REMOVED 
®. to No. 11 Wall street. Room 13. 











_ 











of land, railroad lines, and canals, designs and drawings oi 
topographical maps, building of bridges, machinery of every 
kind, and the conduct of the same. 

Sec. 2. Architecture.—Desi and drawing of plans for 
buildings of every kind, and in any style; specification and 
superintendence, decorating of churches, &c.; perspective 
views for any building, &c 

c. 8. Science of Mining.—Science of mining, surveying of 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








PIANO FORTES. 


~JRSOLIAN PIA PIANO FOR 
Alarge sacor amen of 
of me. pyres 


AT NO, 441 BROADWAY.— 
nos from the celebrated house 
ton; also the well-known Instru- 





ments Gea Co., with a full supply of new and 


second Seed Pianos, of various makers, for 
prices. Pianos to 


sale at very low 


1-22 LINCOLN & THOMPSON, No 441 Broadway. 





PROVISIONS. 


“eee 


VAN NORDEN 


DEALERS IN BUTTER, CHEESE, AND LARD, ARE COR. 
stantly receiving large supplies of the above, which will be 
sold at the very lowest market prices. Goshen and Western 


Butter, in tubs and firkins, moose - casks 
in besrem. tabs and ke. For 


and boxes, Lard 


NORDENS’ 1 Ta West street, New-York. 





MERCHANTS, eth DRUGGISTS, AND OTH- 
. HINGTON. & WILD 


rs.—Mustard.—WI1T. 


’S celebrated 


e 
Premium Mustard. First premiums, pet Institute, 1847— 
1852. Putup expressly for the Southern Sad Western } Markets, 


in kegs, cans, tins, and bottles, &c. This 


ustard is manu- 


tactured from the best English and Trieste seed, and needs 


no other recommendation than the extensiv: 


e sale it has met 


with for the past number of years, and being used by the 
United States Army, and many of the Hospitais in the Uni- 
ted States. Liberal discount made to cash purchasers. For 

sale by WITHINGTON & WILDE, office of L, 1, Mustard and 
Spice Mills, 7 Dutch street, New-York, opposite Wm. Colgate 


& Co.’s_ Soap Factory. 


so for sale, Coffees, Spices of all 


kinds, Cocoa, Saleratus, Indigo, Rice Flour, &c., pranaY 


the trade. 





0 BARRELS OF SALMON: 2000 BARRELS bey ae 
2, and 3 Mackerel, extra quality; 2000 qui 


new Dried Codfish; 1000 tbs. new Emoked. 


Salmon ; 2000 — 


new Smoked Herrings 2000 bbls. Whitefish ; 200 bbls. new 


Codfish ; Halibut, Blackfish, soused Salmon, 
wholesale, by NELSUN, WELLS & CU., 88 D 


Dutch Herrings, 
ey street. 1-4 





Jee. HARING & CO., WHOLESALE COMMISSION 
Merchants tor all kinds of Country Produce, and sales- 


men for all kinds of Live Stock, No. 3 
a New-York. J. MLLLER, 8. D. HA 


Erie Place, Reade 











REAL ESTATE. 








waat 





AMES M. [. MILLER, R, AUCTIONEER. —BY JAMES M. — 


J ler—Store No 81 Maiden-Lane.—Jame 


s M. Miller will 


ais personal attention to Sales of Real Estate at the ae 
chants’ Exchange, and to sales of Household Furniture at the 
residence of families; also his personal attention to ngs sale 


of Cattle. 





A= H, NICOLAY, REAL ESTATE 


AND GENERAL 


Auctioneer, No. 40 Wail strvet, (Manhattan Bank Build- 
illia’ 


ing.) between ‘Nassau and 


. gives his personal attention to sales of 


m sarees. New-York.— 


Real Estate, 


Ships ana Stocks, at the Merchants’ Exchange. Sales of Fur- 
aiture at the residence of families, and General Merchandise. 
He also attends to Negotiating Sales, or Exchanging Real 


tate at Private Sale, procuring 


Loans, or effecting Fire, Life, 


and Marine Insurance in the best Companies in the city. 1-2 








SASHES AND BLINDS. — 


~H a eesS 


St 


yoors, "SASHES AND BLINDS.—IRA PORTER & Co., 


8 Spruce street, near Nassau, keep constantly on 


nand z “General assortment of dri 


Doors, Sashes and 


Blinds, o1 different styles, and hpepegi: ape in the best man- 
aer. Our facilities are equalled by no other establishment oi 
the kind in the city; hence we fill orders at short notice. Par- 
ticular attention paid to shipping. No. 8 Spruce eerest, near 


Nassau. 





OORS, SASHES AND BLINDS.—F. W. TUXBURY, NO. 15 
Burling Slip, between Water and Front streets, Wholesale 
Sec. 1. Surveyingand Engineering.—Surveyin ng and levelling | and Retail Dealer in the above articles, would invite the at- 


tention of builders, shippers, and the trade 


generally, to his 
"hashes, 


large and general assortment of Kiln-driea Doors, 
and Blinds, manufactured of good stock, and in the best man- 


ner. 


Glazed Sash Doors, Glazed Sashes, on hand or glazed to 


orders all of which are offered for sale at reasonable prices. 
..W. T.’s connection with extensive manufacturers —S 


hina to fill orders at short notice. 











dioentaina and mines, design and drawing of geognostical 
maps, examining of mines and minerals, and the estimation 
of the same. 

Sec. 4. Lithography.—Every kind of surveying, engineering, 
and architectural objects, perspective views of engines and 
steamboats, &c., will be accepted for lithography. 

Scenery taken from nature. 1-11 


7 CALIFORNIA_AND AUSTRALIA.—TENTS, HAM- 

ocks, Awnings, Bags, &c. mabumcurea by C. JOHN- 

SON, No. 116 Maiden Lane, and No. 199 Hester street, New- 

York, where every description of ety above-named articles 

can be found. All orders promptly executed on the most rea- 
sonable terms. 1-9 

OHN H. WOODCOCK, IMPORTER AND JOBBER OF 

Paring fancy goods, combs, brushes, perfumery, &c. Fans, 

silk guards, portmonnaies, wax beads.,hair pins, jet pins, gilt 

and jet bracelets, preeit. scarf, and shawl pins. 38 John street, 
(up stairs.) New-York. 1-17 


AS. 8. BRADLEY & CO., GILDERS AND PICTURE FRAME 
Makers. Agents for the Sale of Gilt Mouldings, French 
Plate bral ~ asses, &c., 158 William street, corner of Ann 
street, New-Y N. B. —Merchants’ orders for cards Prompt- 
ly attended to. 1-21 


ORENZO VENTURA, WHOLESALE AND BET AIL 
Dealer in Wines, Liquors, and Segars, No. 143 Fulto 

















STATIONERY. 


ae 


Pee 


nooner Pe 
LANK BOOKS AND STATIONERY.—FRANCIS & LOU- 


TREL, No. 77 Maiden Lane, sell all articl 
iow prices, at retail, or by the qants. 
Books, 





es in their line at 


opying Presses, 
Papers, Note Papers, 
‘ Bills of Exchange, 
Receipts, Memoranda Books, 
a Time Books, 
Societies, Portfolios, 
Gold and Steel Peas, 


Boxes, 






Elastic Paper 
Seal Presses, 


mmon 
Wax Wafers, 
issue Paper, 





in variety. 


to pattern. 


Superior Writing Ink, 


Holders, 


Pass and Copy Books, 
Penknives, 


Boards, 


Ti 
Diaries for 1854. 


at low rates. Cards, Circulars, Bill 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
1—19 Stationers and Booksellers, 77 Maiden Lane. 





street, New-York. The bar is well stocked with the ch t 
Wines and Segars. 17 








PAIN TS. Fancy 


~ LX eee DL OSS 


FP RIDGEWA TER PAINT, MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Bridgewater Paint Manufacturing Company, New-Jer- 
sey.—The Company have now on hand a supply of this Paint, 
which they offer to the public as the best article known for 
roofs, decks and bottoms of steamers and other vessels, also 
for brick and wood-work generally and from its spark and 
cinder-proof qualities, they can sat aay seccummets it as the 
best and most perfect protection: for railroad and other bridges, 
cars, depot buildings, &c. he strongest testimonials of 
the virtues of this article me officers of the army, superin- 
tendents of railroads, insurance companies, captains of ves- 
sels, painters, &c., may be seen, together with specimens on 
wood, canvas, &., at the depot of the Company. For 
sale, i peskages 0 of «4 ibs. and upwards, and in oil, in 


kegs of 25, 50, and 100 Ibs., b; 
EBT, General Agent, 
1-23 1 earl and 78 Beaver street. | 


‘ 











ALL TRADE—1853.—HERTS BROTHERS, WHOLESALE 


Sm 
B 
S 
8 
5 
5 
F 
Bes 
my 
ete 





the Park, New-York.—The undersigned beg 


. French, and German 
Goods Warehousemen, &c., No. 241 Broad 


way, facing 
to inform the 


trade in general ee bo have opened im Al new store as 


above, where we Aang 
article appertaining to “he Stationery 
and agg gn Lrg tym of 


from the 


ping a constant supply of every 
3 busine af ae 


SS, AS also a 


sh, French, and Ge 
it markets 


rman Fan 
Goods, Artists’ Ma me nD C. ne the ree of which, 


being purchased isp cas. 


they can offer at prices that ra aed fa’ to meet your Rd tae 


Their stock will be continually 

of every new or desirable article in in t 
purchased expressly for 
London and Paris. 


their sales by Me D. 
et we can do as well 


emmented by fresh arriv: 
e Euro k 


an mar 2 
. HERTS, of 


for our customers as any house in this country, we solicit the 


favor of a call and examination of our stoc! 


by mail, _ will receive the prompt attention of 
HERTS 


ur obedient servants, 
HENRY Hy “hia dr. 
JA00B HERTS, i 


or your orders 
BROTHERS. 


l—4 





OTA TIONERY BLANK poor. P. 
ee 


(VODLESS, Blank Books, 
Dealers in ee and on le Stationery of every , 
No. 139 Pearl omen and See street, near Wall street, as 
New- York. untry Merchants supplied at low rates. 
ticular and prompt y stention ‘given to orders. 


LARD FELT, NO. 191 PEARLSTREET, c. CARAR MAI- 

n Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 

porter Bs Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 
tion. Particular attention paid to orders. 


STOCK. 


ee a ae ee ee 
— GREAT ANNUAL SALE OF DURHAM AND DAIRY 
tock, in Westchester Coun neaaee by JAMES M. 
MILLER, on the farm of JAMES BATH tg Rng one = 
from Fordham, and fourteen miles foes the Of ty Hall, 
York City, by the Harlem Railroad, c: are running ty 
take place on the 27th day of Septeliber, 1858, 
Having been solicited by numerous cattle-b: 
native county of Westchester, to get up a sale 
may participate to an =< eat Ry ther wishing to 
sell one or more animals, and my old fri James Bathgate, 
having kindly consented to give the use sof fie capacious pre- 
mises upon which to — the first ‘experiment, I have made 
the above announcem and now invite all persons having 
high-bred grade cattle. ae sale, either in this or the adj — 
States, to participate in the advantages offered. Fi 
and full description of animals ee ~ sale, with h the 
owner’s name and residence, must t to my No. 
81 Maiden Lane, New-York, before the isth of Bentenaber, to 
be inserted in the catalogue, which will be ready tor delivery 
on the 22d of September. The cattle must be on the _—_ 
before 10 o’clock on the day of sale, or the evening pr 
if possible, which will commence precisely at 12 o 
or 
The charges for sellin: paclnding all charges of advertising, 
catalogue, commissi: mission, fie.. will e $5 per head, ~ Except where 
special bargains are made for or calves or low- for es riced animals. 
one but cattle of well-known breed o ed character 
will be received, and every animal offered anak be soid without 
reserve. If the experiment is successful, a sale will be held 
every year at some convenient poe, making a great Fair for 
the farmer and improved stock- 
To those who know me, it is needless | to say I have soid more 
blooded cattle than any other man in America; and to others, 
it is sufficient guaranty that the proposed sale wi fair! 











Fong rain 





and honorably conducted. — 
1-tf 81 Maiden oa New-York. 
MP2: AGASCAR OR LOP-EARED RABBITS.—A 
pairs of these large and superb animals for sale. Price 
as B | $15 per pair. T. W. VAN N 


N, 
189 Water street. 


ERRIER DOGS, OF THE SMOOTH-HAIRED AND TAN, 
ned muzzle breed. These are famous ratters, very active 
and make excellent farm dogs. 
1-tf W. VAN NORDEN, 189 Water street. 








UFFOLK PIGS.—THE SUBGORTEES? ARE PREPARED 
to receive orders | for pure $I . bred trom stock 
imported in 1848 b. e late Willieas Stickney, also by the 
subscribers in pot Bo fast. 
JOSIAH STICKNEY, Watertown, or 
Address ISAAC STICKNEY, Boston, i. 








SCHOOLS. 


EW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE.—THIS 
Institution was chartered by the Legislature of the 
State of New-York, for the purpose of presenting to agricul- 
turists the means for acquiring a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences 2ppropriate to their vocation; to prepare students 
for practical, active labor, by training t the mind in a system 
which shall inculcate an intimate coeiamene with the sci- 
ences essential to agricultural success. To insure the deve- 
lopment of rice and their application ‘to the soil, the 
Legislature has required the purchase of not less than three 
hundred acres of land. 

The Trustees. having acospted the trust confided to them 
by the Legislature, organized the State Agricultural College 
by the following appointments: 

JOHN DELAFIELD, President of the College. 
f the Board of Trustees. 


Hon. JouN A Ki KING, eeman of 


JoEL W. Bag * 
N.B.] Ea, Treasurer. 
Ata meeting. eof the ‘Board, oa the 4th of June. a Report was 
y PLJ a Special Committee on the 
Location of the College, Phot net oi after an + seam 
nation of the Oaklands Farm, in a County, they are 
entirely satisfied that the price asked ‘for, it is its fair value 
in the market for farming p' fit is, by cher 
preparation, by position, and variour aa soil, in every 
adapted to the objects of the Institution; that the ‘tithe 1 is 
erfect ; and recumasen’, that the chain of titi ne bd eres, at 
arge on the minutes of the Board,” &c. This is situated 
midway between the market towns of Waterton an and Geneva, 
in full view of Seneca Lake, and overlooking the village 
of Geneva. Elevated about one hundred and five feet 
above the lake, it is free from causes disturbing health. = 
soil varies from a strong clay to a sandy Son presen’ 
rieties sufficient for testing by experiment every dou! ful 
question in relation to soils, and to exhibit the most approved 
system of cultivation. 

The Trustees are prepared * receive, from farmers and 
friends of agriculture, proposals for the Capital Stock of the 
Institution, which will be aistributed in shares of fifty dollars 
coh, pa, iW per 10 per ctank, on sabacrinine, 40 per cent. on Ist 

toes: marke “3 adie sased (post-paid) at thei ti 
a rr ve 
alaneees yf follows: : 4 bt 


Hon. Jo! . King, Jamai Coun 
Westernville ‘0 One’ fa Comey ges oe vo Ad 








Toute 
inebevl Duchees Wales 7 


Delano, ¢ G 
Buel “Rochester, Monroe i, Genev ad io sth 


ies 
€ officers of the Co Colle rewhi endeavor to present subscri 

tion books in each Counts. that the College eo en entirely agri 
cultural cnt athe the ee may find its 


suppors wid wid thr ee - 

t will, upon a ation to him, 
ful iniacmadion in relation ta the ordinances, ng oa — 
a of the College, and the course of instruction austen take ee pur- 


“Sy order of the Board of Trustees, 
1-tf JOEL W. BACON, Secretary. 














SAFES. 


ALAMANDER MARBLE COMPANY .—SILAS C 7. 
% RING. Wareroo: 


m, 313 Broadway; Man 

son street. corner Thirteenth street, New-York. "fron antl, 

tomieaat ol tee bee ions. ee. Wik WiktaMs "Finan, 
ndence of the inven 

otal. ana General Business De; rimens. 7 bepse tia) 
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16 3 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





<= 
a 10 THE PUBLIC. 


Omoumstancss have made it advisable to suspend 
the publication of the New-York Agricultor, and 
Farm and Garden. 

In justice to the subscribers to those periodicals, 
we offer to refund the amount due on their sub- 
scriptions, or will send them the American Agricul- 
turist, for Prospectus of which see below. 


2 @ ¢—— 


PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME ‘ELEVENTH OF THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Tue American Acericunturist will hereafter be 
published weekly, and contain 16 large quarto 
pages, embellished with numerous engravings. 

Mr. A. B. Atren, so long favorably known as 
principal editor of the Monthly Agriculturist, will 
be the superintending Editor, and Mr. O. Jupp, A. M., 
distinguished for his scientific and practical attain- 
ments, will be his associate. They will be assisted 
by a highly intelligent corps of agricultural writers, 
all of whom are either practical farmers, planters, 
stock-breeders, gardeners, or fruit-growers. 

No pains or expense will be spared to make this 
periodical a Stanparp Acricutturat Work, which 
will convey to its readers weekly a large amount 
of information highly valuable to all interested in 
the culture of the soil. 

This is the only weekly periodical of its kind 
published in the United States; and it will possess 
peculiar facilities for furnishing early reports of the 
produce, cattle, and grain-markets. These reports 
alone will be worth more than the cost of the paper 
to its subscribers. 

The Editors are supplied with all the leading 
Agricultural Publications of this and foreign coun- 
tries, and the readers of the Agriculturist may look 
confidently to its pages for all new and established 
improvements in modes of farming, stock-breeding, 
&c., &c. While adhering to scientific accuracy, our 
aim will be to make science entirely subservient to 
practice. 

Our paper will be furnished to subscribers for 
less than four cents a number of sixteen quarto 
pages, and to large clubs for less than two and a 
half cents. Every number will contain suggestions 
for the treatment of soils, crops, stock, é&e., which 
will often be worth to the reader more than the 
cost of the paper for a year. 

Price of subscriptions—invariably in advance : 


To aoe Subscribers, - $2, — & year, —” 


“Clubs of 8 do - 

“ao. 6 da - : sO. * reed 
*@o “10 dea - 1.50 * 15.00 
* do. “ 20 do: . 1235.. < 25.00 


Every friend of agriculture is respectfully re- 
quested to act as agent in procuring subscriptions, 
which may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the 
publishers, if enclosed in the presence of the Post- 
master. ALLEN & CO, 

189 Water street, New-York. 


N.B.—Subscriptions, advertisements, and all mat- 
ters relative to the business part of the Agricul- 
turist, should be addressed to Allen & Co., and all 
communications for the paper addressed to Eprror 
or AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


NOTICE 
Is heréby given, that James B. Swain, engaged by | BRIDG 


us about the New-York Agricultor, and Farm and | rieties of 


Garden, has no authority or right to make any con- 
tract for or on our behalf, or to create any liability 
against us or either of us; or to receive subscrip- | tsua 
tions or collect money for advertisaments ; and we 
shail not hold ourselves responsible for any act of 


his. Lewis F, Auten, 
Ricwarp L. ALiEn, 
@omposing the firm of Autzx & Co. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Newsmen in the different towns in the country 
are requested to act as agents for this paper ; re- 
sponsible persons also in every district of the United 
States. 

Very liberal commissions will be given to a few 
young men to act as travelling agents. 

For further information address the publishers, or 
call at their office, 189 Water street, New-York. 
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HORSE MARKETS. 


MOS SMITH, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLE, 
A East Twenty-fourth street, New-York. ¥ een ai 


’S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN- 
bre te street, West side of Aes Avenue, N. Y. 
34 Ct, A. 8. CHAMBERLIN, oo etor. 














HARLES GALLAGH LIVERY SALE, . 
change Stables, 91 Hast Twenty-fifth street, N. 2 yD 


AGAN & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor. of Lexington Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
ork.—F. & G. have at all times on hand the most select stock of 
Messenger and Abdalla Soreen 4 together with oo draught 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 138 
SE EL ES LS 


SEEDS, &c. 


Crm OICE GARDEN SEEDS.  OARDENERS AND 


OTHERS 
how wish to obtain pure, fresh, reliab d 
all the choicest varieties, are 0 invited £0 re Gar ‘at 




















*S old stand, corner of Broadwa: ool ht- 
eenth street, where be found at ali - 
Vegetable and Flower fcode, raion uly 
se d stoc e enpromaly for this establishment. All impor 
canted tee Won a tol avenue” * Bhidgenian an’ 
0! r sev 
Standard Horticultural Wo rks for salo at holesale a: nd 


read. Orders by mail will meet wh ommpe attention. as 
ed OSE 


go SEED WHEAT.—A 
the best wags ot raved ‘Bead Sune ac, We = 
en Aus re, White 


th 
pine fa Tmproved, Soule, and ition & Choanet Kind, 
ety. a 
table for late fall 
CALLEN, 16 aund 1 Water street 








STOCK. 





MPROVED STOCK OF ALL KINDS.— HAVING H 
great experience in breeding ‘and rearing fine stock rn 
the past twenty years, my services to my friends to 
prepare it of the best ends most reliable kinds. much pe 
ae as convenient is at all times desirable previous to 
, as it takes time to make good selections. Ear in 
on uRus or September is the best time to purchase for the 


Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Alderne; 

or Gaford, Lele Ayrshires. Long-wooled ge Cotswold, 
icester. Bakewell, and Lincoln ‘utton Sheep~ 

pe down. Fine- sacl Sheep—such as the Saxon, 

ish, and French Merino. 

The public should be on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many animals are seen off upon the unsuspecting 
on eee which are spuriou 

A. B. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water street, 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSORIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
"f valuable implements: 
— Ly of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &. 
in Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
shen ossess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 
most valuable improvements. 
an” Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


“Wey and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
ay es ys —_ improvements which make them by far 

e best in 

Grain mills. corn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 

Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—lst. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, 8 wer they and economy. ‘ae are University approved 
wherever t have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are ogenp act. and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkindsof work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, one hey six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
four horses. 65th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 
horses. L, ALLED 
1-tf 189 and 191 Water street. 











TKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER.—THIS MACHINE IS 
now offered to the public, and warranted to be a ¢ 
self-raking Shape, It is also believed to be a good mower, but 
not yet having been sufficiently tested in grass, (though it soon 
will be,) it is not warranted to be equal to a machine made 
mainly or wholly tomow. The raking apparatus is of novel 
and very simple construction, and not liable to derangement, 
and every farmer who has seen it in the harvest-field, says it 
Be erforms the raking better than a man can possibly do it. 
rice of machines at Chicago, $175, of which $75 must be os 
on giving the order, $50 upon successful trial, and $50 in note 
payable Ist Dec. The machines are most thoroughly builtand 
warranted. Descriptive circulars, with cuts, sent to post-paid 
applications. J. 8. WRIGHT, “Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, 
Chicago. June, 1 1-2 


W. PHELPS’ OHIO PREMIUM COMBINATION BEE 
@ HIVE.—A large number of thee Hives have now been 
in use for three - four years past, and have given universal 
satisfaction, and are acknowledged by those who have used 
them to combine more conveniences and good qualities, ont 
better adapted to the natural habits and wants of the Bee and 
the Semvensence of the epicure, than any thing of the kind 
heretofore kno 
The advantages of this Hive are, 
aod ai is adapted to the size of any colony of Bees, large 
or 8 
od. The surplus honey, or old conta, may be removed at 
viggsure without injury to the colony. 
ol may be used either as a swarming or non-swarming 


ath, It affords the Bees better Arotection against the rav- 
es of the moths than any other Hiv 
th. The arrangement of the interior of the Hive is with a 
pane of glass in each section, which affords an opportunity to 
observe the operations of the Bees, the amount of honey in 
the Hive, and the strength and condition of the colony at the 
54 without disturbing the Bees 
. It is decidedly the best Hive for feeding in existence, 
as ra colony may be fed from the inside of the Hive with as 
little trouble as a brood of chickens, and that withoutdanger 
of other Bees’ robbing. 

This Hive was awarded the First Premium and a Diploma 
at the Ohio State Fair in 1851, also a see at the Indiana 
State Fair, and a Premium at the New-York State Fair, and 
a paced number of County Fairs, in 1852. Also, the First Pre- 
mium by the Licking Company Ohio Fair, where it has been 
used for three years in successio 

we of —™ right, with . recipe for the feed, #5. Hive 
and ri 

For tate, County, and individual rights, or Hives, apply, 
post-pa E. HELPS, Westfield, Mass. 
Hives for “gale by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street, 
New-York. 1-tf 

















FERTILIZERS. 


NW°; 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest 5 rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
am 





farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the Droarems it has made in the estimation 
of lic has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly like its pr , Guano, a favorite 
manure at She roe and West. 

It is composed of crushed or rss ‘ound bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth ee weight of qulphurte 
acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 

no and sulphate of tine Ag The latter is the active 
and sae of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


it. is  guited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
supply of the oy apn — is seldom the case. crops 


are benefited by its applicatio 
For sale in large or malls uantities, in bags of 150 Ibs. sech. 
No charge for packages. All begs ¥ will be branded “0. B 
Burg. 1 0. 1 8uperphosphate of Lim 
» Agricultns tural gna Be Horticultural Implements of all 
kinds; Field and Garden Food om, in of Baris t va quit No. s Peru- 


w is, Poud 
vian Guano, Bone-dus dust, Plast nia ly wird ho.) 


i-tf 189 dnd et Nwatee Siem: New: ork, 


0 FARMERS.—HUGUINS’ CELESEASED NITROGE- 
Ammoniacal and Mineral roved and 
| by the Principal at agriculturists urODe, and 








=55 
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readily admitted by those yn eve le by L, W. wINELLY & 
now 
é No. 87 Greenwich street, New-York, sole agents for we 


sale of the article. 
pn REE ee 
J, A, GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Clif street, N, ¥, 
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